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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


PAMELA: PAMELA. 

A very distinguished friend, who is deeply 
versed in English literature, having recently 
referred to Richardson’s celebrated novel 
with the second of the above-mentioned 
pronunciations ; and having, upon my ex- 
pression of surprise, justified himself in so 
doing by a quotation from Pope; I have 
been induced to look into the facts of the 
ease. The result, for which in no sense do I 
claim a patent for novelty —see, for example, 
amt S. ix. 305, 394 (21 April, 19 May, 1860) ; 
5% S. x. 88, 234 (3 August, 21 September, 
1878)—your readers may like to have recalled 
to their memories in the following com- 
pendious form. 

1. The name Pamela is that of the elder 
of the two princesses in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
‘Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia’ (1580) ; 
I find it no earlier. Neither in this romance 
nor in Goldoni’s ‘ Pamela Fanciulla’ is there 
any clue to the pronunciation of the name. 

2. Pope, ‘Epistle to Mrs. Martha Blount,’ 
1717, vv. 49 sqqy. (‘ Works,’ vol. ii. p. 163, 
ed. Pickering, London, 1851), writes :— 

The gods, to curse Pamela with her prayers, 
Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares. 


Pride, pomp, and state but reach her outward part ; 
She sighs, and is no duchess at her heart. 
Here the pronunciation is clearly Paméla. 

3. Richardson, * Pamela, letter xxxi. (1739) 
shows, by the practical refrain of the last 
line of fourteen stanzas of verse 

And wisher well, poor Pamela, 

The helpless, hopeless Pamela, 

Than here you find your Pamela, 

Thank Heaven that gave it Pamela, 
and so on—that with him the name was, and 
the novel therefore is, ‘ Paméla.’ 

4. It may have been that Richardson mis- 
pronounced the name which he took; but 
that he succeeded in imposing his pronuncia- 
tion upon the world may be concluded from 
the anonymous commendatory verses prefixed 
to his novel (Sir Walter Scott’s edition, in 
Ballantyne’s “ British Novelists,” vol. vi. p.15), 
one of which is 

Sweet Pamela! for ever blooming maid ! 

The same fact may also be inferred from 
the tacit protest of Fielding in his ‘Joseph 
Andrews’ (17417). The hero of that novel 
was (book i. c. ii.) “esteemed to be the only 
son of Gaffer and Gammer Andrews, and 
brother to the illustrious Pamela, whose virtue 
is at present so famous ”"—that is, Richard- 
son’s heroine. And in the ascription of 
Joseph’s jiancée Fanny to the same parents, 
resulting from the revelation of the pedlar 
in book iv. ec. xii., the latter says that his dead 
consort told him “that [I might be sure to 
find them out by one circumstance ; for that 
they had a daughter of a very strange name, 
Paméla or Paméla; some pronounced it one 
way, and some the other.” 

So also, according to UNEpA (2 S. ix. 305), 
they did in America forty years ago. 

The prevalence of the pronunciation Paméla 
may perhaps also be inferred from the pas- 
sage from Horace Walpole (1759) cited by 
Mr. T. J. BuckTon in 2"' ix. 394; but his 
Greek derivations are fanciful. Either of 
them would have required the spelling 
Pammela, with a double m. 

5. So far as I know, Richardson’s pronun- 
ciation, Paméla, is that now in vogue in 
England. Ricuarp Horton Siru. 

Atheneum Club. 


SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS: A NEW 
THEORY. 

Ir is matter of literary history that the 
“pirate publisher” William Jaggard pub- 
lished in the year 1599 a collection of sonnets 
entitled ‘The Passionate Pilgrim,’ with the 
name of “ W. Shakespeare ” on the title-page. 
It is also matter of history that a second 
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edition of this work was published at some | Barnes’s “lewde laies” had not attracted 


time or other—of which no copy is extant— 
and in 1612 a third edition—still bearing the 
name of Shakespeare—wherein, according to 
Mr. Sidney Lee, “the incorrigible Jaggard 
fone of the sponsors for the First Folio] 


had added two new poems which he silently | 


filched from Thomas Heywood.” Heywood 
brought Jaggard and Shakespeare to book 
for the offence, and Shakespeare’s name was 
removed “from the title-page of a few 
copies ” (S. Lee). There were twenty sonnets 
in the volume, only five of them by Shake- 
speare, who took credit, however, for the lot 
for thirteen years till Heywood protested 
against the theft : so that it may be assumed 
that if Heywood had not protested, there 
would have been no disclaimer from Shake- 
speare, and to this day the volume would 
have been acknowledged as solely the work 
of Shakespeare. 

Is it not possible that the so-called Shake 
speare Sonnets should be placed in the 
same category, as a collection of verses by 
various hands, especially when we consider 
that they do not fit into the life of any 
single man of the Elizabethan era?—not even 
Bacon, pace Mr. Begley. 

I was recently reading in Arber’s ‘ English 
Garner’ Barnabe Barnes’s series of sonnets 
entitled ‘ Parthenophil and Parthenophe,’ re- 
printed from the unique copy of the work in 
the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, 
and was struck with the extraordinary re- 
semblance of many of the sonnets to those 
ascribed to Shakespeare, both in words and 
in ideas. Mr. Sidney Lee suggests that Bar- 
nabe may have been the “ rival” poet referred 
to in the eighty-sixth Sonnet. Nash, Mark- 
ham, Chapman, and Barnes were all striving 
for the patronage of Southampton, who was 
one of the dedicatees of Barnes's ‘ Partheno- 
phil’ in 1593, in which appeared the tho- 
roughly Shakespearean sonnet commencing 

Ah, sweet content, where is thy mild abode ? 

In the same year appeared ‘Venus and 
Adonis,’ dedicated to Southampton, to whom 
was also inscribed in the following year 
*Lucrece.’ The four poets were fairly cut 
out, and retired from the field so far as the 
struggle for Southampton’s patronage was 
concerned. Barnes resented the treatment 
he had received, and next appeared on the 
scene with his ‘ Spiritual Sonnets,’ dedicated 
to Bacon’s friend Sir Tobie Matthew, in 
which he says :— 

No more lewde laies of lighter loves I sing, 

Nor teach my lustfull Muse abus‘de to tlie 
With sparrowes plumes, and for companion aie 
To mortall beauties, which no succour bring. 


| 


| 


Southampton, as Shakespeare’s ‘ Venus and 
Adonis’ and ‘ Lucrece’ apparently had done. 
Is it not likely that, in this spirit and with 
this rebuff, Barnes addressed Shakespeare in 
the language of the eighty-sixth Sonnet :— 
Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, 
Bound for the prize of all too precious you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew 
Was it Ais spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead * 
No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 
He, nor that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 
As victors, of my silence cannot boast ; 
I was not sick of any fear from thence ; 
But when your countenance till'd up his line, 
Then lack’d I matter; that enfeebled mine. 
We have Barnes writing to Southampton : 
Receive, sweet Lord! with thy thrice-sacred hand 
(Which sacred Muses make their instrument) 
These worthless leaves which I to thee present 
(Sprung from a rude and unmanured land), i 
That with your countenance graced, they may with- 
stand : 
Hundred-eyed Envy’s rough encounterment 
This reads very like the dedications of ‘ Venus 
and Adonis’ and ‘Lucrece.’ Then we have 
in Shakespeare’s ‘ Lucrece ’:— 
Look as the full-fed hownd or gorgéd hawk, 
and in Barnes :— 
Some in their harks and hounds, some in their 
horse. 
Then in the Sonnets we read :— 
Dist d trom /imbecks foul as hell within, 


and in Barnes :-- 

From my love's /iim/eck still disti/léd tears. 
In the Sonnets Shakespeare says 
Southampton’s eyes, 
That taught the dumb on high to sing, 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly, 
Have added feathers to the learned’s wing, 
And given grace a double majesty. 
Barnes thus addresses Southampton :— 
Vouchsafe, right virtuous Lord, with gracious eyes, 
Those heavenly lamps which give the Muses 
light, 

Which give and take, in course, that holy fire, 

To view my Muse with your judicial sight ; 

Whom, when time shall have taught by flight 
torise, 

Shall to thy virtues, of much worth, aspire. 

In the Sonnets we read :— 

My saucy bark inferior far to his...... 

Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat. 

And in Barnes : 

My fancy’s ship, tossed here and there by these, 

Sul floats, in danger ranging to and fro. 

How fears my thoughts’ safe pinnace thing hard 
rock ! 
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Again, as Mr. Sidney Lee says, “ Very few 
poets of the day in England followed Ron- 


sard’s practice of bestowing the title of Aymzn | 


on miscellaneous poems.” We find both 
Shakespeare and Barnes among the few who 
did. In the Sonnets appear the lines :— 
He cries Amen 

To every hymn that able spirit affords. 
While Barnes writes :— 

From restless souls, mine Aymns! from seas, my 

tears, 

and 

In framing tuneful Elegies, and //ymns 

For her. 
Shakespeare writes :— 

If hairs be »rires, black wires grow on her head. 
Barnes writes :— 

Her hairs no grace of golden wir¢s want. 

Then in their Sonnets both Shakespeare and 
Barnes use similar “legal terminology,” ac- 
cording to Mr. 8. Lee. 

To revert to the eighty-sixth Sonnet, what 
do we find! Barnes, if this sonnet is his, 
complains (1) of Southampton’s preference 
of Shakespeare in bestowing his patronage ; 


(2) that his rival Shakespeare was “ by | 


spirits taught to write”; (3) of “his com- 
peers by night,” the players with whom Shake- 
speare associated and acted; and (4) the 
“affable familiar ghost, which nightly gulls 
him with intelligence.” This may refer to 
the ghost or “spirit” which supplied Shake- 
speare with his material for the dramas, or 
to the ghost in ‘ Hamlet’ which Shakespeare 
represented. Of none of these was Barnes 
“ sick of any fear,” at none of them was his 
verse “astonished”; but when Shakespeare 
secured the patronage of Southampton, and 
Barnes was left out in the cold, he says, 

Then lack’d { matter ; that enfeebled mine. 
He gave up pursuit of the patronage of 
Southampton, and left it in Shakespeare's 
hands, or in those of Shakespeare's ‘‘ affable 
familiar ghost,” which may have been Francis 
Bacon, for all we know. 

It may be maintained that the eighty-sixth 


Sonnet was written long before the produc- | 


tion of ‘Hamlet’; but as the 107th Sonnet 


clearly alludes to the death of Elizabeth in | 
1603, and ‘ Hamlet’ was produced in 1602, a | 


reference to it in the Sonnets is not impos- 
sible. Besides, there was a previous ‘ Hamlet,’ 
played in 1589, two or three years after 
Shakespeare left Stratford (with an original 
ghost in the cast), a ‘ Hamlet’ which Charles 
Knight, Staunton, and R. G. White hold was 
“Shakespeare’s original sketch of the * Ham- 
let’ of 1603.” Barnes died in the year 1609, 
and as the Shakespeare Sonnets were pub- 
lished the same year — surreptitiously and 


without Shakespeare's consent, according to 
Mr. Sidney Lee—the protest made by Hey- 
wood with regard to Shakespeare’s annexa- 
tion of the work of other writers in ‘The Pas- 
| sionate Pilgrim’ was scarcely open to Barnabe 
| Barnes. What was there to prevent the 
| ** literary thief” Thomas Thorpe doing the 
| same with the Sonnets as the “ Barabbas pub- 
| lisher,’? William Jaggard, had done with ‘ The 
Passionate Pilgrim’? It is worth noticing 
that both ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim’ and the 
‘Sonnets’ were issued by “ piratical pub- 
lishers,” as was every one of the Shakespeare 
dramas without the author's consent. 

My theory may be considered fanciful and 
far-fetched, but it seems to me quite as pro- 
| bable and consistent in the identification of 
| the “rival poet” as any theory that has yet 
| been suggested by Shakespearean students. 
GEORGE STRONACH. 


Edinburgh. 


Avutnor or *ANster Fatr.’—Introducing 
*Anster Fair’ in his ‘ Literature in Scotland,’ 
Mr. J. H. Millar writes thus :— 

William Tennant, a minister who in middle life 
Was appointed to the Chair of Oriental Languages in 
St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, won some cele- 
brity by means of his ‘Anster Fair’ (1811). The 
poem is in the ‘Don Juan’ metre, far-fetched 
rhymes and all, with the exception that the last 
line of the octave is an alexandrine. Its dialect 
is English, and. although its name is still so far 
remembered as to be considered legitimately avail- 
able for an acrostic light, the poem is really of little 
note. 

Tennant was not a minister—he had not 
even the distinction of being one of the 
‘**stickit” fraternity —and the fact that, 
though a layman, he was appointed to a 
chair in a theological college is of itself signi- 
ficant of personal worth and high accomplish- 
ment. ‘Anster Fair,’ as rash inference from 
Mr. Millar’s statement may lead one to think, 
owes nothing to Byron either in conception or 
form, for it was written before ‘ Beppo’ and 
‘Don Juan,’ the stanza of which it probably 
suggested. It is true that Tennant closes his 
stanza with an alexandrine, and he explains 
that he does so deliberately. He revived the 
form used by Fairfax in his version of Tasso, 
and introduced the alexandrine for the same 
reason as Spenser had when he wrote the 
‘Fairy Queen.’ As to the poem, it may be 
the poor thing that Mr. Millar declares it to 
be, but that, of course, is matter of opinion. 
An admirer of the ‘ Noctes Ambrosian,’ how- 
ever, as Tennant’s critic avowedly is, may 
|eare to be reminded of the view expressed 
lin the remark, “It is a fine thing, North! 
| full of life, and glee, and glamour.” 
| Tuomas Bayne. 
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Mopern Bett [Nscrivtions. (See 8. x. 
303.)—I trust [ may be pardoned by Sr. 
Switutn for making reference to his interest- 
ing note on the Ashby Folville bells under a 
new heading. Ido this for the purpose of 
drawing attention to two other specimens of 
these “ new fangled ” 

Some few months ago the bells in Prittle 
well Church, Essex, were rehung after being 
recast. Two new bells were added, making 

veal of ten. The first of these bears the 
following words : 

A royal peal are we; 

We ring o’er land and sea 

From Prittlewell belfry. 
Vide Southend-on-Sea Observe 10 April, 1902. 
“One of the bells in the renovated belfry of the 


parish church of Wooburn, near Maidenhead, 
was badly cracked and had to be recast. The 
vicar, the Rev. J. B. Kirby, has had inscribed upon 


it the following verse, composed by himself ; 
The King was ill, 
And | was still 
The day his crowning fell ; 
My wound was healed, 
And | was pealed 
To tell the King was well.” 
Daily Mai, 18 October, 1902. 
Joun T. Pace. 
Gratis LITeERATURE.— 
““We may note that this strenuous opponent of 
* the horrible Athanasian Creed’ [Whiston] was one 
of the earliest men of learning whe sought to in- 
culcate their ideas by means of leaflets distributed 
gratis in larze numbers. Is there an earlier instance 
outside politics of this up-to-date method of per- 
suading "he multitude?” — Atheneum, 25 July, 
114, 3 
I should say several. The following is from 
D'Israeli’s ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ but I 
think I have read of it or something similar 
in Bayle’s historical dictionary. Can any 
reader give the reference ? 
* One Catherinot all his life was printing a count- 
less number of feuil/es volantfes in history and on 
antiquities, each consisting of about three or four 
leaves in quarto: Lenglet du Fresnoy, calls him 
‘yrand auteur des petits livres.’ This gentleman 
liked to live among antiquaries and historians ; but 
with a crooked headpiece, stuck with whims, and 
hard with knotty combinations, all overloaded with 
prodigious erudition, he could not ease it at a less 
rate than by an occasional dissertation of three or 
four quarto pages. He appears to have published 
about two hundred pieces of this sort, much sought 
after by the curious for their rarity: Brunet com- 
rle ns he c ould never discover a ‘complete c ollec tion. 
But Catherinot may escape ‘ the pains and penalties’ 
of our voluminous writers, for De Bure thinks he 
generously printed them to distribute among his 
friends. Such endless writers, provided they do 
not print themselves into an alms-house, may be 
allowed to print themselves out; and we would 
accept the apology which Monsieur Catherinot has 
framei for himself, which I tind preserved in 


*Beyeri Memoriw Librorum Rariorum.’ 


*I must | 


be allowed my freedom in my studies, for I substi- 
tute my writings for a game at the tennis-court, or 
aclub at the tavern; I never counted among my 
honours these opuscrvda of mine, but merely as harm- 
less amusements. It my partridge, as with 
St. John the Evangelist ; my cat, as with Pope 
St. Gregory; my little dog, as with St. Dominick ; 
my lamb, as with St. Francis; my great black 
mastiff, as with Cornelius Agrippa; and my tame 
hare, as with Justus Lipsius.” I have since dis- 
covered in Niceron that this Catherinot could never 
get a printer, and was rather compelled to study 
economy in his two hundred quartos of four or eight 
pages: his paper was of inferior quality ; and when 
he could not get his dissertations into his prescribed 
number of pages. he used to promise the end at 
another time, which did not always happen. But 
his greatest anxiety was to publish and spread his 
works [There was no ‘N. & «.’ in those days! 
A. W.]; in despair he adopted an odd ex edient. 
Whenever Monsieur Catherinot came to Paris he 
used to haunt the quais where books are sold, and 
while he appeared to be looking over them he 
adroitly slided one of his own dissertations among 
these old books. He began this mode of publica- 
tion early, and continued it to his last days. He 
died with a perfect conviction that he had secured 
his immortality; and in this manner had disposed 
of more than one edition of his unsaleable works. 
Niceron has given the titles of 118 of his things 
which he had looked over.” —‘ Curiosities,’ new edi- 
tion by the Earl of Beaconstield (1881), ii. 544. 
ADRIAN WHEELER. 


is 


“ ALL over.”—I do not mean the “ all dl 
which is the English of “actum est” 
phrase which we rolled off our tongues = 
the salad days of our boyhood. The “all 
over” I mean is a phrase which, I fear, has 
since gone out of fashion, to the complete 
loss of a form of speech combining the humor- 
ous with the censuresome. Insuch expressions 
the language is not over rich. When I was 
a lad 1 betrayed strong instincts towards 
individualism and character—I was wilful, I 
was odd ; [am sorry to say to-day I am more 
wilful and odder. My head master used to 
say when things were reported to him of the 
writer, “ That’s just like Breslar all over.” 
That phrase I came across recently, after a 
quarter of a century of reading and mixing 
in the broad world, for the first time in Prof. 
Wilson’s ‘ Noctes Ambrosian,’ vol. i. p. 313. 
te ype tells a story of an artist. one 
Havel, and winds up, “ Havel all over ! Havel 
all over!” If the phrase is one of the currente 
calamo kind, then I am an ignoramus 

R. Bresrar. 
[We have occasionally heard it in London.) 


Doctor’s ReEcoMMENDATION. — The recom- 
mendations of medical men are frequently 
amusing, but it is seldom we hear of an 
injunction of such a startling character as 
that given in the British Medical Journal 
of 27 June (the same number containing 


. 
‘ 
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Sir James reply to Froude), 
in a paper on the ‘Etiology and Treatment 
of Muco-Membranous Colitis,’ by Dr. Botten- 


tuit, consulting physician at Plombi¢res, who | 


gravely states, “I recommend my patients 
to eat the tables ('!) with their meal and to 
be careful not to oe 4 their food too 
quickly” (Brit. Med. Jour, p. 1490). What 


does he mean ! Jno. Hepe. 
[The advice is, at any rate, Virgilian: ‘‘ Heus! 
etiam mensas consumimus inquit lulus (*.Eneid,’ 


vii. 116), and may refer to the food indic ated there. } 


“Wisen "= To Grow Wise.—This would 
seem to be rather a useful word; I heard it 
at Haxey, near here, some days since. <A 
stranger in the village was said to have not 
yet got “climatized” to the place, “ but.” it 
was added, ** he'll wisen i’ time.” C. C. B. 

Epworth, 


Primitive CoLourtnc. (See xi. 499.) 


—A sno me ago i ovserved a house decora- | 
A short time ago I observed al | 


tor at work colouring the outside walls of 
a building in this village. In order to im- 
mart the necessary hue to his colour-wash 
re mixed with it a quantity of cow-dung. 
The result is a delicate yellowish-brown tint 
which no ordinary person would be tempted to | 
quarrel with any more than he would be to 
ask curious questions concerning its compo- 
nent parts. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Ricuarp Heap’s Istanp.’— 
Attention does not seem to have been called 
to an error in date of a work recorded in 
Watt's ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica.’ The follow- 
ing is the entry as it stands in Watt :— 

“Careless (Franck). The Floating Island, or a 
new discovery relating to a strange adventure in 
a late voyage from Lambethland to Villa Franco, 
alias Ranallio on the eastward of Terra del 
Templo 4to. 1473.” 

It needs but slight knowledge of English 
literary history to tell from its title that this 
is not a fifteenth-century book. After a little 
search it will be discovered that ** Franck 
Careless” is the pseudonym, or one of the 
pseudonyms, of Richard Head, the author of 
*The English Rogue” * The Canting Academy 
......With the compleat Canting Dictionary,’ 
also ‘Alman-sir or Rhodomontados.’ The 
correct date of the work is 1673. Watt’s 
transcript of the title is far from being 
accurate ; the following, which is taken from 
Mr. Sidney Lee's article on Richard Head 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
seems the right entry so far as it goes :— 

“The Floating Island; or, a New Discovery, 
relating the Strange Adventure on a late Voyage 
from Lambethana to Villa Franca, «/ias Ramallia 


to the Eastward of Terra del Templo...... by Francis 
Careless, one of the Discoverers. London, 1673, 4to.” 
|It will be seen that Watt substituted 
* Lambethland” for Lam+ethana, Franco” 
for Franca, * Ranallio” for Ramallia. This 
shows how dependent Watt and his sons 
were on second-hand sources for producing 
and completing the ‘Bibliotheca Britannica’ ; 
but the fact that it is still so generally 
juseful proves that it was possible, even 
at a distance from London or Oxford, in 
days when means of communication were 
‘slow and difficult, to compile a biblicgraphi- 

cal work of comparatively high value. 

‘The Floating Island’ is not in the British 
Museum Library, but the Bodleian possesses 
a copy, of which the following is the title- 
entry as printed in the catalogue of the 
Bodleian Library of 1843: 

(Richard). The Gentine island, or, a new 
discovery, relating the strange adventure on a late 
voyage, from L ambethana to Villa Franca, a/ias 
Ramallia to the eastward of Terra del Templo; by 

| three ships viz. the Paynaught, the Excuse, the 

Least-in-Sight. (Anon.) 4°n.p. 1673. 

There also an utory cross- reference : 
| Careless (Frank), Richard Head, 4.v.’ 
|The entry in the ‘Distlonaey of Natignal 
Biography ’ omits the names of the three 
ships given in the Bodleian entry, but inserts 
the pseudonym ‘“ Careless.’ But the book 


| is described in the Bodleian catalogue as 


“anonymous.” No book can be anonymous 
if a name of an author be given, whether 
real or fictitious. Then, again, is the fore- 
name to Careless spelt “Francis,” “Franck,” 
or “Frank”? And lastly, with regard to place 
of printing and publication, the Dictionary’ 
entry, gives London, the Bodleian catalogue 

‘n.p.” (no place). As will be gathered, I 
should be glad to see a full transcript of the 
title of what must be a work both curious 
and interesting. ArcHrIBALD L. CLARKE. 


Mico Famiry.—In Le Neve's ‘Knights,’ 
Harl. Soc., p. 190, is a short pedigree of Sir 
Samuel Mico (Micault), alderman and mercer 
of London, who was knighted 18 March, 
16645. P. Fisher’s ‘Catalogue of Tombes,’ 
1668 (ed. 1885, p. 60), mentions his hatchment 
without naming the church. He occurs also 
in Cromwell's ‘State Letters,’ 1676, p. 106. 
In 1610 he lived in Walbrook Ward, .l//se. Gen. 
et Hev., Second Series, ii. 116. The death 
of Aaron Mico, of London, merchant, on 
IS January, 1652, is entered in Musgrave’s 
‘Obituary, iv. 192. Another Aaron Mico, of 
London, merchant, who married Joanna, 
daughter of fag Methold, of Kensington, 
— his will : January, 1658 9, for which 
see 1" S. vi. 300. A nautical person of this 
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surname is mentioned in Randolph’s ‘ Archi- 
pelago,’ 1687, p. 3. On 6 November, 1701, 
Richard Mico, of St. Michael’s, ( ‘rooked Lane, 
married Sarah Joseph, at St. Dionis Back- 
church ; and on 2 October, 1752, Hannah, 
daughter of George and Hannah Mico, was | 
baptized at St. Peter's, Cornhill, and was 
buried on the 18th of the same —— (Harl. 
Soc., Regg.). 3 


RAKEHELL.—An early instance of this word 
being applied to an individual who is men- 
tioned by name is to be found in Holinshed, 
1587, vol. iii, p. 1392 where Parrie is de- 
scribed as having ‘a verie runn: 


and bagarant rakehell in his young yeares 
W 


Mareiace IN A Sueer.—We had in Lin- 
colnshire (and I believe the same notion pre- 
vailed in many other parts of England) a 
firm belief that if a woman who had incurred 
debts were married clad in a sheet only her | 
husband would not become responsible for 
them. I have heard tales concerning mar- 
riages of this kind nearly all my life, but 
have hitherto regarded them as fables. [| 
have just come upon what seems to be a 
genuine instance of this strange folk-lore rite: 

“On Friday week at Gedney, in Lincolnshire, 
David Wilkinson to widow Farran. The latter 
went to church covered with nothing but a sheet, 
stitched up like a bag, with slits at the sides for her 
she was betrothed, 


bare arms; and in that way 
standing with bare feet at the altar. It appears | 
that during the struggles of her widowhood to 


support four children, she had accumulated a variety 
of debts, but had been told, if she married with 
only a sheet to cover her, she would be discharged 
for ever from all pecuniary incumbrances contracted | 
prior to the wedding-day, and this formed the 
motive for her extraordinary conduct. Eastern | 
Countics Herald (Hull), 15 December, 1842. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
the Gedney parish register contains a record 
of this marriage. Epwarp PEAcocK. 

[Is this possibly due to similarity in sound or 
idea to marriage in a shift’ See I* 3S. vii. 17 and 
Index to I" S. generally under ‘ Marriage in Chemise’ | 
and * Marriage in Smock.’ Shirley Brooks is among | 
the writers on the subject. Our friend Mr. Peacock 
cannot be otherwise than acquainted with the dis- | 
cussion that went on under these headings. Infor- | 
mation on the subject is found in some editions of 
Brand, though we fail to trace it in the latest. An 
instance in 1874 is quoted at 8S, iv. 505.] 


More Cuurcn, SHropsurre: Morruary 
Inscription at a window ledge 


of the tower of More Church, Bishop's Castle, 
are Malvern tiles, apparently dating about 
1500-30, with the following arms (roughly 
blazoned), surmounted by a bishop’s mitre— 
dexter, three roses seeded | 


Party per pale: 


| More, M.P., 


| attack on 


and barbed ; sinister, between nine crosslets, 
three, three, and three, two chevrons. <A 
hunting-horn under each chevron placed in 
bend. On an inescutcheon, surmounted with 
a bishop's mitre, two lions passant guardant ; 
in chief, a Virgin and Child rising out of 
clouds (the Virgin holds a cross in her sinister 
hand). The motto is arranged as a kind of 
rebus on a circle round the principal arms, 
and reads, “ Pro Deo et Ecclesia.” The whole 
design has a somewhat foreign, probably 
Italian, look, and as the Virgin and Child on 
the inescutcheon remind one of the arms of 
the see of Salisbury, which was that held by 
Cardinal Campeggio, and as Sir Thomas More 
is known to have been a member of ~ More 
family, now represented by Mr. R. Jasper 
long established in More parish, 
I cannot help thinking that the arms may be 
the cardinal’s. They in a way recall the 
arms of Cuba, which date from about 1511. 


| Those sinister in the principal coat are, of 


course, somewhat like the usual type of arms 
modelled on those of Beauchamp, Earls of 
Warwick. 

In connexion with More Church [I may 
mention the very large and extremely inter- 
esting library, now stored in a room in the 
tower, which was given to the parish in 
32 Car. IL, by Mr. R. More, “for the instruc- 
tion of the clergy.” It appears to have been 
collected about 1610, and throws G light on 
the question, lately discussed in ‘ N. & Q.,’ as 


| to the libraries in country barily in Shake- 


spe are’s time. 

The theological books are mostly Roman 
Catholic, and include works by Melchior 
Cano, Bishop of the Canaries, and a violent 
‘The New Faith,’ by M. Piscator, 
pr inted in London in 1605, and also Baronius’s 

‘Annales Ecclesiastici.’ M. Piscator’s book 
is most elegantly printed and bound. The 
collection seems never to have been examined 
by any competent person, and certainly 
deserves the attention of the Shropshire 
Archeological Society. The presses in which 
it is stored are Jacobean. 

Whilst on the subject of Shropshire I may 
note that in the Hospital of the Holy Trinity, 
Clun, is a tablet bearing a copy of the in- 
scription set up in 1618 over the tomb of its 
founder, Henry Howard, Earl of Northamp- 
ton, in the chapel of Dover Castle, which 
bears the words “Orate pro anima,” «e., 
surely a very late instance in a Protestant 
church frequented by ofticials. H. 

Worpsworth Henry Vaucuan.—The 


indebtedness of Wordsworth to Vaughan in 
the ‘ Ode on the Intimations of Immortality ’ 


| 
| 
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has often been noted. Mr. Churton Collins, 
in his ‘Illustrations of Tennyson,’ misses 
another point of connexion between the two 
poets. He says that the line in * The Princess,’ 
Our weakness somehow shakes the shadow, Time, 
is from Wordsworth’s 
Death, the skeleton, 
And Time, the shadow, 

but fails to trace, as is his wont, Wordsworth’s 
own lines to their source in Vaughan :— 

And round beneath it, Time, in hours, days, years, 

Driv'n by the spheres, 
Like a vast shadow mov'd. 
c. C. B. 

*“*Wattman.”—This term is employed in 
France to designate the engineer-driver of an 
electric carriage. I noticed the legend on 
touen trams lately, “Défense de parler au 
wattman.” This word is distinctively British 
in appearance. Francis P, MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


‘Don Quixote’ rm Lirerarure. 
—If a monograph were attempted with a 
view to collecting proofs of the influence 
upon English literature of the principal work 
of Cervantes, the following passage might be 
included :— 

“You, who are so well acquainted with my 
Romantic Temper, will easily conclude it must be 
some Scheme worthy to be preserved in the Annals 
of La Mancha; And tho’ I do not yet dream of the 
Government of an Island, I will own to you, that 
I should esteem myself as happy as Sancho, when 


in Conversation with the Dutchess [sir], had I the | 


Honour to find a Fair Patroness in His Grace's 
Family.” 

It occurs on p. vii of ‘A Dialogue on Beauty 
in the Manner of Plato’ (London, 1731), the 
author of which was George Stubbes, Fellow 
of Exeter College in Oxford. 


E. 8. Dopeson. 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“ Dove-TaiLt.”— May I ask Pror. SKEAT 
whether his philological instinct has ever led 
him to suspect that this word owes its present 
form to folk-etymology ? I have been tempted 
to think that it may be really a transforma- 
tion of dootle, a word of the same meaning in 
Northern English, understood as /oo-tail or 
dow-tail, i.e. dove-tail. I found my conjecture 
on the following evidence. Ray in his‘ North- 
Country Words’ (1674-91) gives: “A Dootle, 


a Notch made in the Pan into which the Bawk 
is fastened, of this [square] figure. Doo ta//, 
Le. Dove-tai/, because like a Pigeon’s tail ex- 
tended.” Dovtle, the hole or hollow which 
receives the duwel, or projecting peg, he 
derives from dove -tai/, as the counterpart 
or correlative of the projection. Probably it 
was applicable originally to both alike, as a 
screw may be male or female. It was both 
mortise and tenon. It appears to be the 
same word as Old Eng. “ dotel/e, stoppynge 
lof a vesselle (al. dottel, dossell). Ducillus, 
ductildus ” (‘ Prompt. Parv.’), the faucet of a 
cask. The meaning common to both seems 
to be a plug or stopper, which is also the 
signification of the N. Prov. Eng. dottle 
(‘ E.D.D/), all being from Low Lat. ductile or 
ductulus, a little duct. Hence also come Fr. 
douille, ahollow socket, and our dowel, a plug, 
peg, or bolt, a dook (‘ N.E.D.’), e., probably 
the first part of duc-tile, or of duciculum, the 
stopper of the vent of a cask (Spelman), 
om dosil. Dowle, a down-feather, O. Fr. 
doille, doulle, sott, from ductilis, bendable 
(Skeat, ‘ Notes on English Etymology,’ p. 73), 
is virtually the same word. Compare also 
| Fr. andourlle, a sausage, from inductile, farced 
meat stuffed into a pig's intestine. From 
| ductile, something that may be drawn on, or 
introduced or inserted, came dottle, dotel, and 
dootle, and this last was (as I conjecture) 
explained to be doo-tail, dowe-tail, or dove-tail. 
If this is so, the word has as little to do with 
the expanded tail of the dove as cur-tail, 
standing for curtle (an exactly similar mis- 
take), has to do with the docked tail of a cur. 

The folk-etymology would be helped on by 
| the fact that very similarly formed words for 
wedge-shaped tenon existed in cu/ver-tarl 
| (Bullokar, 1616) and swallow-tail; but the 
| transformation is one of considerable anti- 
quity (if it be such), as Cooper’s * Thesaurus’ 
(1565-73), s.v. securicula, has “a swallowe 
tayle or dooue tayle in carpenters workes’ 
(in ‘N.E.D.’). It is, of course, possible that 
this dooue tayle and dootel, though both mean- 
ing a tenon, are quite distinct, or that dove- 
tail may be a contamination of the two. 
Other derivatives from Lat. ducti/is, drawable, 
worth comparing, are Low Lat. ductile, doitus, 
QO. Fr. dotialie, an aqueduct, watercourse, or 
canal (Du Cange); O. Fr. doctil, a little ditch 
or conduit (Godefroy). Compare also Fr. 
douit, douet (from ductus), a brook (Cotgrave). 

A. SMyTHE PALMER, 


S. Woodford. 

Dupuy Famiry.—Isaac Dupuy, of the parish 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, widower, was 
married by licence on 24 Oct., 1763, at Hendon 
Church, to Elizabeth Kemp. Their son, Isaac 
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Dupuy, is mentioned in the will of his great- 
uncle, Daniel Kemp (of the Mint), in 1797 
(P.C.C., Exeter, 172). I shall be obliged for 


any details of later issue and present repre- | 


sentatives. Frep. Kemp. 
6, Beechtield Road, Catford. 


Quotations WANTED.— 

1.“ Quadrijugis per inane Venus subvecta colum- 
18, 

2. “Fortuna quod donare dicitur, dum ostendit, 
aufert.” 

Can any of your readers tell me whence 
the above quotations come? They are re- 
spectively mottoes on engravings, which I 
possess, of Raffaello’s ‘ Venus,’ rising in her 
dove-drawn car, and Guido’s ‘Fortune,’ 
rising over the world and bearing away a 
crown from a pursuing cupid. 

I doubt whether either quotation is classi- 
cal; but the second is capable, by division 
after the word ‘“‘dicitur,” of being made part 
of a sequence of iambic lines, and as such 
emanating from one of the Latin tragic or 
comic poets. But I cannot find either of 
them. Ricuarp Horton Smit. 

Atheneum Club. 


Weatuer.—Who was the cynic who wrote 
“When the English summer set in with its 
usual severity "? E. P. W. 


Mary, QueEN or Scots.—Can any reader 
inform me why we are all familiar with the 
designation “ Mary, Queen of Scots,” but never 
with that of “Mary, Queen of Scotland,” 
although we frequently hear of “ Margaret, 


Queen of Scotland"? F. 8. 


MANNINGS AND TAWELL.—Who were these 
individuals! They are mentioned in a letter 
written by Viscount Palmerston to Sir 
George Grey on 1 October, 1850, and occur in 
the following passage :— 

“‘Buonaparte received no insult at Plymouth, 
Soult was received [by the English people] with 
enthusiasm, Metternich, Louis-Philippe, and Guizot 
with courteous and kind hospitality ; but [General] 
Haynau was looked upon, no matter wrongly or 
rightly, in the same light as the Mannings and 
Tawell, and he ought to have had a couple of 
policemen to go about with him to protect him 
trom the honest indignation of the mob.” 


L. L. K. 


{All were murderers. For a full account of the 
Mannings see ‘1)).N.B.’ under * Manning, Marie.’ 
Tawell, a man of respectable position, slew a woman 
under circumstances of such revolting cruelty as 
to defy description. He was a Quaker, and the 
reproach was greatly felt by the “Friends.” He is 


said to have been the first criminal fugitive arrested 
by means of the telegraph. 
Aylesbury, 28 March, 1845.) 


He was executed at 


| Brete.—At a meeting of the Bible Society 
in Norwich on 10 July the Dean of Norwich 
said : 

“We are indebted to a man who lived in the 
fourth century, and whose name is dear, 1 believe, 
| to the whole of us, for having given these thirty-nine 
| Hebrew tracts in the ¢ Nd Testament, and twenty- 
| nine twenty-seven] Greek tracts in the New 
| Testament, the one composite title of the whole, 
| Biblos, or the Bible—the book. It was St. Chryso- 
stom who gave all these books that unifying 
designation. ” 
|Is this correct? Dr. Davidson (‘Canon of 
the Bible,’ 1877, p. 142) states that Chryso- 
stom does not speak of the canon, and never 
quotes the last four catholic epistles or the 
Apocalypse. Chrysostom'’s contemporary, 
Amphilochius of Iconium, excluded _ the 
Apocalypse from his canon of the New 
Testament. Blunt, in his ‘* Theological 
Dictionary ’ (1872, p. 84) under ‘ Bible,’ has : 
“zi BiBXréa, seil. Geta, this name for the Holy 
Scriptures can be traced back as far as the 
time of St. Chrysostom (Hom. ix. in * Ep. ad. 
Coloss.’), and was commonly used by the 
Greeks of the fourth century.” 

Perhaps some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ will give 
a translation of the passage from Chrysostom 
referred to above. The questions are, Was 
Chrysostom the first known writer to use the 
term BiBAos for the sacred Scriptures, and 
to which books of those Scriptures did he 
apply that “ unifying designation ”? 

The ‘ N.E.D,’ does not support the attribu- 
tion to St. Chrysostom. James Hoorer. 

Norwich. 


SHropsutrE AND HEREFORDSHIRE Woop- 
work.—Is it known whence the carvers of 
the beautiful sixteenth and seventeenth 
century panels seen in Shropshire and Here- 
fordshire got their designs? These appa- 
rently resemble the frontispieces and _tail- 
yieces in English printed books of the time ; 
at, in that case, costly books must have 
been common in very out-of-the-way country 
places at that period. What is the date of 
the earliest English carved woodwork in 
the Renaissance style? Was Hampton Court 
the first work influenced by the Italian 


Renaissance in England, or is anything 
earlier known? Are the Malvern tiles 
intluenced by the majolica patterns! — H. 


CuiLpren’s Festiv venerable clerical 
friend, a man of vast learning, asks me 
whether there is any historical basis for the 
following story embodied in some poem. The 
besieged in a certain town, hard pressed, 
dismissed all their children to the mercy of 
the besiegers. The latter treated them 
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kindly, and collected them into an orchard. Hatt.—Who was the mother of Frances 
A children’s festival is held yearly in the | Hall, coheiress, who married John Weston, 
town in honour of the occurrence. My friend High Sheriff for Surrey 1687 
thought the town was Hamburg, but KATHLEEN Warp. 
suggested that it might be in Bohemia. [| Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


have no ome ) é ~pisode in ‘ 

Bohemii 4 direct V£RERS.—Can some reader kindly give me 

me! Fraxcts p MARCHANT a reference to any statute or canon re- 
gulating the number of vergers to bishops, 


Brixton Hill. 

deans, and archdeacons respectively, or re- 

Lopowrek Cartett.—I seek information | ferring to vergers generally ! 
concerning Lodowick Carlell (Carlisle, Car- | CHURCHMAN., 

liell), a courtier and dramatist of the reigns| orn Barn.—l 

of Charles I. and Charles II., especially con-| shall be much obliged if any one can in- 


cerning the period 1649-60. _.... |form me whether in Yorkshire or West- 
Cuartes H. Gray. | morland there is in use a word like Aillen 
No, 243, East Sixty-tirst Street, Chicago. keelin, keeling, or skeeling, meaning a barn 
(Many particulars are supplied in the ‘ D.N.B.’]_ | and what is the origin of the w -, 
AvtocraPHs.—Will any reader kindly in- [No such word is traceable in oe... sense in the 


form me as to the best way of disposing of a | « polish Dialect Dictionary. 
collection of valuable autographs and auto- 


graph letters, either singly or together ? W. H. Curtex.—Information is sought 
(Miss) A. L. Courrr. | concerning this person, who wrote ‘ Flora 

Camberley, Surrey. Sidostiensis ; or, a Catalogue of the Plants 
(Send them into a literary auction-room with, if| indigenous to the Vicinity of Sidmouth,’ 
necessary, a reserve price. | published by W. 8. Hoyte at Sidmouth, and 


T —_— “s Mov i I ot Simpkin, Marshall & Co. .. of London, in 1849. 
HACKERAYS MOUSTACHE. — In a note 00} He was M.D. and F.R.S.E. Who was Robert 


Samuel Laurence’s portrait of Thackeray— Dickson, M.D., F.L.S., to whom the pamphlet 
that representing the novelist’s face in full—j 

is dedicated ! 
the Jilustrated London News of 13 October, T. Caxx Hvenes, M.A.. FSA. 
1855, says :— Lancaster. 


is not, we must confess, altogether true to 
his present appearance: for it wants a recent and Picture oF Hovuse or Commons. — Can 


becoming addition to the upper lip, in the shape of | you inform me whether the picture of the 
a black moustache, that Contrasts most admirably |* Interior of the Old House of Commons 
with a head of silver grey ; but it is like the man. during the Moving of the Address to the 
and will be welcome to his. many admirers.’ ‘ 3 “ge 

. | Crown at the Meeting of the First Reformed 
_ The reference here to the moustache is} parliament, 5th February, 1833,’ painted by 
interesting, for the reason that every portrait | <j, George Hayter, has ever been engraved ? 
of Thackeray (with one exception) represents | | was purchased by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
him with a clean-shaven upper lip, the ex-| ment in July, 1858, and presented the same 
ception being Maclise’s pencil drawing of the | year to the National Portrait Gallery, where 
famous “ Titmarsh,” which, however, belongs |j+ now is. For whom was it painted, and 
to a much earlier date (viz., about 1840), and | from whom purchased 
in which there is just a suspicion of a mous- 
tache. Presumably the hirsute appendage} Epwarpes, or Hicucate.—Can any 
of 1855 was merely a passing fancy, which correspondent kindly give partic ulars of the 
the razor speedily disposed of. I should be| ancestry of John Edwardes, of Highgate, 
glad to know if there exists any portrait of | London, merchant, whose daughter Mary 
Thackeray of that date showing the mous- | married, 1749, Sir Bourchier Wrey, Bart., and 
tache. F. G. Kirton. Sarah married, 1765, Sir Thomas Cave, Bart. ? 

St. Albans. Wa. Jackson Picort. 


Wirnam Arms.—In the early part of the 


Gore.—Can any genealogical contributor 
inform me as to the mother of Judith and | seventeenth century a member of a family 
wife of John Gore? Judith Gore married in | in which | am interested married a lady of 
1744 Joseph Townsend, M.P., the father of | the family of Witham of Yorkshire, and her 
Gore Townsend, of Honington Hall, War- | arms impaled with his own appear on a con- 


wick, who died 1826. KATHLEEN WARD. temporary monument. Being anxious to 
Castle Ward, Downpatrick. | learn the correct blazon, I looked into books 
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on Yorkshire heraldry, and now I am puzzled. 
The arms are Or, a bendlet gu. between 
three birds sa. The first difticulty is that the 
description sometimes runs “ three birds, over 
all a bendlet,” and sometimes the bendlet 
becomes a bend. But the great trouble 
is about the birds. What are they? The 
authorities give them as birds, eagles, 
eaglets, lapwings or peawits, ravens, and 
sheldrakes, and it has been suggested by 
one writer that they are popinjays. See 
Surtees Soc., vols. xxxvi. xli. xlv. (pp. 264-5), 
Harl. Soc., vol. xvi. and Foster's * Visit. 
Yorks,’ 1584-5, 1612. =. ©. 


Beylies, 
JOHN WILKES BOOTH. 
(9 S. xii. 25.) 

Quite possibly by this time some other 
correspondent has noted that the story of an 
Oklahoma man being really John Wilkes 
Booth, clipped from an American paper, was 
pure fiction, or, in the elegant modern phrase, 
a “fake”; but it suggests a curious reflec- 
tion which I do not remember to have seen. 
The difficulty of convincing a certain order 


of minds that a man is really dead is| 
one of the most confounding and inexplic- | 


able problems in mental science. One would 
not suppose death to be so difficult of 


achievement, or its occurrence so improbable, | 


that incredulity of the fact should defy not 
only the overwhelming weight of intrinsic 


probabilities, but the express testimony of | 


competent eye-witnesses with no motive for 
falsification ; yet for a century at least 
(perhaps it has always been so) scarcely a 
criminal has perished by the hand of the law 
who has not been passionately believed by 
a large section of the community to have 
escaped by some legerdemain, either by 
collusion of the authorities or by their being 


tricked, and lived out his life in peace under | 


a disguise. At any rate, it is so in America : 
I cannot answer for England. That William 
Morgan, the anti-Mason, should have been 
popularly accredited with romantic wander- 
ings in place of assassination is, perhaps, 
though ridiculous enough, not inexplicable 
—there really was a mysterious disappear- 
ance; but why should people find it so hard 
to believe that any public victim, from 


Marshal Ney to the commonest murderer 
without a friend, ever really does get shot or 
hanged and die and stay dead! Why do the 
same imbecile old theories of substitution of 
bodies, and hanging in a harness, and hang- 
ing or shooting a dummy, spring up around 


every fresh victim with unimpaired vitality, 
when there is not a particle of evidence, or 
the faintest probability, that anybody having 
an atom of power to stay the hand of justice 
was interested in staying it? I have heard 
these stale old myths maintained with 
angry vehemence about more criminals 
than I have lived years, and several of 
them about executions in my own cities. It 
would almost be a novelty to have the reality 
of such a death undisputed. Guiteau, the 
murderer of President Garfield, was one case— 
as if his custodians were not anxious to rid 
the world of his presence, or the “ influence” 
was not all against instead of for him ; 
Wilkes Booth was another; another was a 
degenerate who outraged and murdered a 
little girl in a church belfry, whose confes- 
sion the sheriff would not publish because he 
said the public hated him badly enough 
already, and whose brothers changed their 
names to avoid being known as his relatives ; 
Dr. Webster, the murderer of Dr. Parkman 
(uncle of the historian Francis Parkman), 
|was another, the influential family being 
| that of the victim and not of the murderer ; 
and I could swell the list to dozens, each 
believed by hundreds and thousands to have 
escaped a death inflicted in the presence of 
large groups who knew the victim intimately, 
'and had neither power nor motive to spare 
him. There are always, also, people to vouch 
for the putative corpse having been seen alive 
afterward; and others who can describe 
with minute particularity how justice was 
evaded, disclosed by some one to no one 
identifiable. It can hardly be a survival of 
| the same sort of instinctive feeling that kept 
| men from believing in the death of Merlin or 
King Arthur, for in these cases the wish is 
|not father to the thought, as nobody wants 
them to live. I recommend this problem to 
students of psychology. 
Hartford, Conn. 


“Rep up” (9 S. xi. 466).—In Charlotte 
| Bronté’s ‘Jane Eyre,’ fifth edition, 1855, 
chap. xxxvii. p. 452, is the following : “ There, 
sir, you are vedd up and made decent.” It is 
said in familiar conversation by Jane Eyre 
after she has combed the tangled hair of the 
blind Rochester. 

“To red one's feet.—To free one’s self from 
entanglement ; used in a moral sense, S. Of one 
who has bewildered himself in an argument, or who 
is much puzzled in cross-examination, it is often 
said, ‘He couldna red his feet.’ Perhaps the 
immediate allusion is to one bemired. 

“To red, v.a.—To disentangle; as ‘to reda 
ravell'd hesp,’ to unravel yarn that is disordered ; 


| to rede, South English, having the same signification. 


Douglas. * To red the head,’ or hair, to comb out the 
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hair, S.—Sueo-Gothic, or ancient language of Sweden, 
reda, explicare, is used in both these senses. 

“To re d, redd, rede . rid, v.a.—l. To clear $s to 
put in order ; as ‘to red the road,’ to clear the way; 
*to red up one’s self,’ to dress ; ‘to red up a house, 
to put it in order ; ‘to redmarches,’ to tix boundaries, 
also to compose differences, W'ynt. 

**2. To clear in the way of opening; to free from 
anything that stuffs or closes up; as, ‘to red a 
syvour, to clear a drain; ‘to red the brain,’ or 
head, to free it from hardened snot, S. Beattie. 

“3. To part combatants ; also, ‘ to red a pley,’ to 
settle a broil, S. ‘Chr. Kirk.’ 

** Red, vedd, s.—1. Clearance. Wadlace. 2. Order, 
S.—Icelandic rand, having the same signification. 
3.2Rubbish, 8S. Ba/f., * Pract.’ 

* Red, redd, part. adj.—l. Put in order, S.— 
Anglo-Saxon hraed/, paratus. 2. Clear; not closed 
up; not stuffed, S. 3. Used as English ready, 
North of Scotland. 4. Distinct ; opposed to con- 
fusion, 

“ To red, v.a.—l. To disencumber : English ri/. 
Kuoz. 2. To rescue from destruction. Barbour, 
*Guy Mann.’ 3. Denoting the act of persons who 
remove from a place. Avith.—Sueo-Gothic racdd-a, 
Anglo-Saxon hredd-an, liberare.”’—‘ A Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language,’ by John Jamieson, abridged 
by John Johnstone, 1846. 

S. means Scottish, Scotland. It also denotes 
that a word is still used in Scotland (p. vii). 
The dictionary gives also to red, to guess, &e. ; 
to red, rede, to counsel ; to red, vede, read, to 
explain, as “to red a riddle” ; red, riddance ; 
to red, to overpower ; red, afraid ; red, redd, 
spawn, or the place where fish deposit spawn ; 
to red, to spawn; red, rid, free ; red, the green 
ooze found at the bottom of pools ; to out red, 
to extricate, &e. ; outred. outredding, rubbish, 
&e. Prerpornt, 


DiatectaL Worp ror “Seesaw” (9 
xii. 89).—I think the child may have said 
hightle or itle. In his ‘Glossary of Words 
used in South-West Lincolnshire’ (F.D.S.) 
Cole gives : 

** Hight or hightle, v.—To dandle or move up and 
down : as of a child, ‘ Just hight it up and down a 
bit’; ‘He wants highting, his grandmother hights 
him’; ‘She was hightling the bairn on her foot’ 
‘They were hightling one another on a pole. Or to 
a child, * You want to be always on the hightle.’ ” 

The ‘ E.D.D- has :— 

* Itle, v., Lin.—To have an uncertain footing: to 
sway to and fro,S. Lin. ‘See how heitles! The 
baiins wor itlin’ on them high raiils in sich a waii 
thay ommost maiide mi heart com i’ mi mouth.’” 

I am sure I knew all about a Aight/e when 
I was young and in Arcadia—by which | 
mean South-West Lincolnshire—but the mist 
of years hangs between then and now, and I 
may be wrong in thinking that the A/ghth 
was an elastic plank raised from the ground 
by a support at either end, and that children 
got fun out of it by jumping about on the 


dangerous than the balanced piece of wood 
which formed the see-saw. St. SwItTHrn. 


In North-West Lincolnshire a see-saw is 
frequently termed a highty-tight, a highty- 
tighter, or highty. In some parts of Yorkshire 
it appears to have another name. My friend 
Miss W. M. E. Fowler informs me that at Old 
Sharleston, near Wakefield, it is known asa 
ranty, which name is also given to the swing- 
boats at a fair. A child who frequently 
stands on the middle of the see-saw to balance 
it is called the candlestick ; hence, perhaps, 
the words of the ring-game : 

She can hop, she can skip, 
She can turn the candlestick, 
the turning referring to her change of 
attitude as she twists to right or left. 
PEACOCK. 

‘Nores anp Queries’: Earty REFERENCE 
S. xi. 265).— 

“(Our Sumatra Correspondence.—This island is 
now the property of the Stamford family, having 
been won, it is said, in a rattle, by Sir —— Stamford, 
during the stock-gambling mania of the South-Sea 
Scheme. The history of this gentleman may be 
found in an interesting series of questions (un- 
fortunately not yet answered) contained in the 
Notes and Queries.” — Holmes, * Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table’ (At/antic Month/y, March, 1858, 


i. G23). 


ApRIAN WHEELER. 

Miss CHarRLoTrE WALPOLE (9 §. xii. 128). 
—Miss Nancy Walpole, the pretty actress of 
Drury Lane Theatre, married Edward Atkyns, 
Esq., of Ketteringham Hall, Norfolk. Where 
shall I find a portrait of the lady, taken either 
| before or after her marriage ! 
Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

[In Myers & Rogers's ‘Catalogue’ (1903) appears 
Mrs. Atkin, actress, printed in brown, 8vo, 2s., 
engraved by Mackenzie. ] 


Eneas Siivius (9 S. xii. 68).— In Cata- 
logue 35, issued in 1896, Olschki, the Venetian 
publisher, advertised a copy of this edition 
of the ‘ Historia Bohemica’ of Eneas Silvius, 
the poet, afterwards Pius II., for 225 francs. 
This is the first of three editions published 
in the fifteenth century. The early editions 
are considered the best, because in the later 
ones the Bohemian names have been altered, 
but not improved. 

The two Germans, Johannes Nicolaus 
Hanheymer, of Oppenheim, and Johannes 
Schurener, of Boppard, who printed the 1475 
edition at Rome with their first types, printed 
only two dated books in partnership: the 
‘Formularium Instrumentorum,’ 25 Nov., 
1474 (Hain, *7280), and the present work, pub- 


board midway between the two, It was less 


lished 10 Jan., 1475. Schurener printed more 


t 

; 

] 
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than twenty books by himself, including 
several other works written by Eneas Silvius, 
between the years 1475 and 1478. 

Of the other two editions of the ‘ Historia 
Bohemica’ printed in the 
one was issued at Venice in 1498 by Chris- 
tophorus de Pensis dictus de Mandello ‘Hain, 
*256); the other is undated, but was printed 
at Basle by Johannes de Amerbach (Hain, 
*254). 

I append a collation of the 1475 edition : 

Fol. la. “ Enee Siluii Piccolominei Senen’. Car- 
dinal’ Sancte Sabi| ne ad Alfonsum Aragonum 
Regem Clarissimum in Histo| riam Bohemicam 
prefatio incipit Lege feeliciter. 

Fol. 2b, ll. 6, 7. “* Enee Siluii Piccolominei Car- 
dinal’ Sancte Sabine! Historie Bohemice Liber 
P Ine “ipit lege fliciter. 


‘ol. 72b. “Finis. | Quo Anno Eneas Siluius 
Piccolomineus Senen. Tituli sa’ | cte Sabine Car- 
dinal’ Historia’ [sic| ha’ec Bohemica’ edidit: assu’ 
tus est ad Su’mum Pontificatu’...... Impressorib’ 


Mgr'is Johanne Nicolai ] Hanheymer de Uppen- 
heym & Jo | hanne Schurener de Bopardia. Rome 
Anno Jubilei et a! Natiuitate Jhesu_ Christi. 
M.cece.LXxv. Die x. me’ | sis Januarii...... Memento 
mori.” 

Followed by a death’s head. Hain, *255. 
Seventy-two printed leaves, thirty - three 
lines to a full page. S. J. Atpricn. 

New Southgate. 


Downte's AUGHTER: PARALLELS (9*" 
ix. 367, 474; x. 115). 


Some Sa e been wounded with conceit, 
And died of meer opinion straight. 
* Hudibras.’ 
A note to this couplet in Zachary Grey’s 
edition (1744) supplies a _Parallel to Mr. 
Horson MATTHEWS'’s story : 


“ 


Xemarkable are the effects of both fear and joy. 

A trial of the former kind was made upon a con- 
demned malefactor in the following manner. A dog 
was by surgeons let bleed, and suffered to bleed to 
death before him; the surgeons talking all the 
while, and describing the gradual loss of blood, and 
of course a gradual faintness of the dog-occasioned 
thereby; and just before the dog died, they said 
uns animously, * Now he is going todie.” They told the 
malefactor that he was to be bled to death in the 
same way; and accordingly blindfolded him and 
tied up his arm; then one of them thrust a lancet 
into his arm, but purposely missed the vein; how- 

ever, they soon began to describe the poor man’s 
gradual loss of blood, und of course a gradual faint 

ness occasioned thereby: and just before the sun- 
posed minute of his de at r the surgeons said unani 

mously, ‘ Now he dies TI he malefactor thought all 
this real, and died of mere conceit, though he had 


not lost above twenty drops of blood. 


A variant of this story is ar lin Dunton’s 
* Athenian Oracle’ (1704, vol. 239): 


**Fancy is very strong in some persons, especially 
such as are of amelancholy disposition; the relation 
of the doctor in the reign of King James the First, 
who undertook either to kill or cure by fancy, is no 


| 


foreign answer to this question. The doctor begged 
some condemned persons to make the tryal, and 
choosing one among the rest, whose constitution he 
thought might be most proper to work upon, he 
preserved him till the last, setting the rest one after 
another up to the chin in warm water. afterwards 
breathed a vein, and let them bleed to death; using 
to those that stood by such remarks as, ‘ Now such 
and such veins are exhausted, now so,’ till they 
‘expired ; and coming to the last person, he was 
accordingly stript and placed like the rest, when the 
doctor made a false orific e that would not bleed, 
using the same remarks of him to the bystanders as 
he did of the rest, and when he was going to make 
the last remark he made for the rest, the person 
swooned away, and died without loss of blood, 
purely by fancy.” 

A closer parallel to the Downie legend 
occurs in Montaigne’s ‘ Essays’ (1580) :— 

“Il y ena, qui de frayeur anticipent la main du 
bourreanu, et celuy qu'on débandoit pour lui lire sa 
grace se trouua roide mort sur lechaffaut du seul 
coup de son imagination.” 

Sir Walter Scott, writing to Joanna Baillie 
in 1811, and referring to her new volume of 
tragedies, says :— 

* By-the-by, a story is told of an Italian buffoon, 
who had contrived to give his master, a petty prince 
of Italy, a good hearty ducking and a fright to boot, 
to cure him of an ague; the treatment succeeded, 
| but the potentate, by way of retaliation, had his 
audac ious p hysician tried for treason and condemned 
to luse his head; the criminal was brought forth, 
the priest heard his confession, and the poor jester 
knelt down to the block. Instead of wielding his 


| axe, the executioner, as he had been instructed, 


threw a pitcher of water on the bare neck of the 
criminal ; here the jest was to have terminated, but 
poor Gonella was found dead on the spot. I believe 
the catastrophe is very possible.” — Lockhart’s 
* Life.’ 
Where did Dunton and Sir Walter Scott 
find their anecdotes ? ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


Srory or Frexcu Revorution (9 §. xii. 
88).—C. B. will find the character of Lomaque 
in ‘Sister Rose,’ J/ousehold Words, 1855, 
vol. xi. p. 217, &e. = story fills several 
pages. W. G. Boswett-STone. 

2, Bardwell Road, Pt 


Bett Inscription (9° S. xii. 68) —Has not 
Mr. Georce MARSHALL mistaken rk for B in 
this inscription? If so, it would read MAVE- 
REGINACELOR, “M(aria) ave regina 
celor(uim).” = 


ATTRIBUTED TO Mitton (9S. xii. 
67).—This epitaph is attributed to Milton by 
the writer of the * Life of Mrs. Mary Frith,’ 
London, 1662, which is apparently reprinted 
in Johnson’s ‘Highwaymen.’ There is, 
think, no other authority for the ascription. 
I once had occasion to read this ‘ Life,’ and to 
collect other references to Moll Cutpurse, and 
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though some of the incidents related of her | the French | King to resist him: and what great 
are due to the imagination of the writer, it | feare © 7 Manstields unexpected  arrivall hath 
s of Letters and other, $ t August. 
quired a considerable amount of money by | 1422. | London, | Printed by M fee Mathaniot 
acting as a sort of licensed broker betw een Butter, and are to | be sold at his shop at the signe 
thieves and their victims. of the Pide Bull | at S. Austins Gate. 1622 
G. Tuorn Drury. On the title-page is the device of a fening 
There is a certain family likeness in all| heart within a wreath, and on the verso a 
these minor poems, acknowledged and un- | full-page woodcut of the arms of Bohemia ; 
acknowledged ; for instance, compare one blank leaf, title, and sixteen numbered 
But when the World shall be calcined, pages, es and 
) first eight pages contain news from 
d by Mr. W. Moy MAS, W mar 
= quoted by M ; ; Tuo tas, with various parts of Europe ; the remaining pages 
This plant, though calcined into dust. are devoted to the movements of Count 
See 9" 8. vi. 183. A. H. | Mansfield. 
, “s It is worth mentioning that Butter did not 
Wor WORRIES xii. 88). begin to number his papers until 15 October, 
; The blessings he enjoys to guard = 1622, the issue for that date being marked 
is from a poem by Tobias Smollett, beginning | No. 1, after which the numbering was more 
Pure stream in whose transparent wave or less consecutive for some years. The 
My youthful limbs I wont to lave. Burney collection contains an almost com- 
In the third verse occur the lines :— jlete sequence of Butter's ewes: a few 
I 
And hearts resolved and hands prepared are missing. Besides those named above, I 
The blessings they enjoy to guard. note the absence of Nos.3and 21; both these 
ALEXANDER PaTRIck. jare in my collection, and are dated respec- 
“Pappy Persons” (9 S. xii. 87).—Both | Ye and 
the dictionary of Kentish dialect and that bt] tel 
of the Sussex dialect have “bud,” mean-|@0ubtless, the publication to which Mr. 
ing a young calf of the first year. That WAINEWRIGHT refers. An interesting account 
of the Sussex dialect also gives * * buddy,’ of this literary forgery, of which the British 
stupid, in the same sense as the word “ calf ” Museum authorities wees victims, appears in 
is often used for a stupid fellow. T. Digges Hunt's ‘Fourth Estate’ (edition 1850, vol. i. 
was presumably of the Kent family of that | P Mint I take thi . f aski 
name. May not he have meant “ buddy per-| “8h ake this opportunity Of asking 
sons,” young fellows, neither boys nor full- | YU" correspondents if they can inform me 
grown men, but not necessarily stupid ) | where I may find collections of the small 4to. 
AnrnuR Hussey ‘ivil War Mercuries, IJntelligencers, &e., 
. . Sk . . 
Tankerton-on-Sea. | 1641-50? L am aware of those in the British 
| Museum, Bodleian, Guildhall, London In- 
ENGLISH Newsrarer (9 S. xii. | stitute, and Advocates’ Libraries. 
29, 70).—Through an oversight I failed to Cuaries L. Liypsay. 
notice Mr. ArTuur’s query at the 97, Cadogan Gardens, 8.W., 
reference, or should have at once endeavoured on oad bas 
to answer it. I fear I can add little to Mr. | 
Hopekry’s reply, except to give the title in| Spanish Armada 
full of this curious little tract, which now | | English Channel, inquired for ante, p. 71, 
| was the Lnglish Mercurie, pretended to have 
lies before me. The British Museum does | cee 
: been printed by authority in 1588. It was 
not possess any one of the three tracts dated | "1 : 
respectively 2, 13, 23 August ; in fact, the first | included in Dr. T. Birch’s bequest of his 
I : >| books and papers to the British Museum 


in the Burney oa ction, with Butter’s name, 
' is dated 25 ‘September , 1622. It would be | 
far too rash a statement to say that mine, 
| dated 2 August, is unique ; it must, however, 
be extremely rare, as | can find no other | 
copy catalogued in any of the great libraries : 
“The certaine Newes | of this present Weeke. 
Brought by sundry | Posts from severall places, but 
chiefly | the progresse and arrivall of Count Mans- 
field | with the Duke of Brunswicke into Champeney 
in| France; and the joyning of sundry of the | 
Princes with them, &c. 


4 November, 


in 1766, and was discovered by Mr. Thos. 
Watts, of the Museum, to be a forgery, 


i839. For an account of early 
newspapers, and in particular of this forgery, 
see the Penny Magazine, ix. 17, 18 January, 
1840; also D'Israeli’s ‘Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,’ new edition by the Earl of Beacons- 
i (1881), i ADRIAN WHEELER, 
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LAMBETH ” S. xii. 48).—From its con- 


| With the preparation of | text I feel sure that this word, as cited by 
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Miss Eruet Leca-Weekes, is the name of a 

man. Your correspondent, I assume, is sure 

the reading is not “* Lamberti.” It will, how- 

ever, be a variant of that name, or even a 

misspelling. Joun Hopson Marruews. 
Monmouth. 


“Prior To” = Berore (9 8. xii. 66).—I 
yresume to give the thanks of all lovers of 
English to Mr. Joun T. Curry. In a humble 
way | am always protesting against this 
gross abuse. Mr. Justice Phillimore once 
publicly protested against it on the bench. 
rhere is no reason why people should use a 
Latin word at all, but—and this is the worst 
of it—if they do they might use it correctly. 
Now prior was an adjective, masculine or 
feminine ; there might conceivably be some 
excuse for “a prior wife” or “a prior hus- 
band,” but there can be none for ‘ 
house.” Moreover, the adverb for /efore was 
prius, of course, not prior. H. C. E. C. 


Sworn CLerks IN CHanvery ix. 408, 


512; x. 34).-Perhaps it may save some one | 


some day a bootless visit to the Record 
Oftice if it is noted here that the manuscript 
catalogue to which attention is directed by 
Mr. Matruews at the second reference does 
not give the names of the Sworn Clerks, but | 
those of the Six Clerks only. The ‘ Index to 
Chancery Proceedings (Reynardson’s Divi- 
sion), 1649 to 1714,’ has now (1903) been 
printed by the Record Office, and contains, 
pp. xxi to xxiii, the names of the Six Clerks 
from 1522 down to the abolition of the ottice 
in 1842. Joun B. Warvewricut. | 


“ BLETHERAMSKITE ” (9"* 8, x. 507 ; xi. 335, | 
490; xii. 93).—I should have refrained from | 
— in a_ correspondence already pro- | 
onged had I not come across a piece of | 
evidence which seems to place this term in a | 
new light. In a useful list of ‘ Words derived 
from the Dutch, and still in Use around New 
York,’ printed in the J//istorical Magazine, 
Second Series, vol. iii. p. 112 (Morrisania, 
1868), occurs the entry, “ Blathere nschuyt, a 
boastful, bragging fellow.” [I give this for 
what it is worth, leaving it to others to 
decide whether it is merely a curious blunder, 
or whether the term really is one of our 
rather numerous importations from seven- 
teenth-century Dutch. If this latter is the 
case all our dictionaries have gone astray ; 
the termination -sh/te, instead of being Scotch, 
will be the Dutch schuyt, a boat. 

Jas. Jun. 

Str Ferpisanpo Gorces, Lorp PALaTINE 
or Marne (9 §. xii. 21, 41).—At the last 
reference Cart. THorNE Georve states that | 


‘a prior | 


Sir Ferdinando’s eldest son John was the 
M.P. of that name for Taunton in 1654, 
and was also the Col. John Gorges who 
| served under Cromwell. Is this correct? I 
have always imagined the Col. John Gorges 
who is so frequently mentioned in connexion 
with the Civil War to belong to a totally 
different line of the Gorges family. In the 
first Protectorate Parliament of 1654 - 5 
| Thomas and John Gorges represented Taun- 
|ton. These were, I believe, brothers, and 
sons of Henry Gorges, of Cheddar. Both 
were also colonels. Thomas, the elder, was 
admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 1 May, 1638, was 
M.P. for Taunton in all three Parliaments of 
Cromwell, and also in the Convention of 
1660, dying in October, 1670. John, the 
younger son, was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 
15 April, 1647. He was M.P. for Taunton 
1654-5, for Somerset 1656-8, and for Derry, 
Donegal, and Tyrone in 1659, being then 
Governor of Londonderry. His will was 
proved in Dublin, 8 March, 1681 2. It is, of 
course, possible that John, son of Sir Ferdi- 
'nando, was, notwithstanding his Royalist 
| associations, also a colonel in the Common- 
wealth army, but of this I have no know- 
ledge. I do not think, however, that he 
was at any time a Parliament member, but, 
if wrong, shall be glad to be corrected. 
W. D. Pryx. 


Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


In Capt. THorNE GEorGE’s interesting notes 
relative to this distinguished West-Country- 
man we read, “It was in the year 1639 
that he was created Lord Palatine of Maine.” 
This statement. however, does not tally 
with the inscription upon the historical 
Gorges monument to be seen in the parish 
church of St. Budeaux, a village pic- 
turesquely situated some three and a half 
miles from Plymouth, upon high ground 
overlooking the Tamar, a river that forms 
thereabouts the line of demarcation between 
the counties of Devon and Cornwall. There 
the date given is “a.p. 1635.” This altar- 
tomb stands against the eastern wall of the 
north aisle of this fifteenth-century fabric, 
and is of Elizabethan character, made of 
ornately carved blue slate, a local material 
procured from the widely known Cornish 
quarries at Delabole, near St. Teath. For 
years down to the late seventies it had been 
in a lamentable state, an undesirable condi- 
tion hardly surprising considering the vicis- 
situdes the church has passed through from 
time to time. For instance, during the 
wars of the Commonwealth, in 1642 and 
again in 1645, St. Budeaux was the scene of 
much severe fighting; and it is recorded 
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that at one time upwards of a hundred | shire ? 
unfortunate Royalists were, for a considerable | beautiful 


period, kept prisoners within the four 
walls of this by no manner of 
large edifice (it possesses seating accommo- 
dation for 450 persons). Nearly a quarter 
of a century ago the Historical Society 
of Maine, put itself in communication 
with the writer, with the ultimate practical 
result that the various portions of the ruinous 
memorial were—let us hope—permanently 
re-established in their original positions. 
Behind and above its altar slab is a reredos, 
also of slate, supported on either side by 
columns. The back space is covered by 
elaborately chiselled scrollwork of a kind 
characteristic of the period, whilst in the 
centre is a shield bearing the arms of the 
Gorges and Cole families, ‘and beneath, upon 
a label, the date 1600. Above this reredos 
are more columns, carrying, in their turn, a 
moulded segmental arch, and within the 
recess thus ‘formed are exquisitely carved, 
in high relief, the arms, helm, and crest of 
Roger Budockshed, surrounded by much 
flowing mantling. The: — upon this tomb 
may be thus described : Sable, three fusils 
in fesse between three po faces argent. 
Crest, a Saracen’s or Moor'’s head proper 
(Budockshed). Lozengy or and azure, a 
chevron gules, duly differenced with a cres- 
cent gold. Crest, a greyhound’s head and 
neck ‘couped argent, ‘collared gules, there- 
on a crescent or (Gorges). 3. Gorges and 
Budockshed quartered. 4. Budockshed and 
crest. 5. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Lozengy or and 


azure, a chevron gules, with a crescent of the | 


first for difference (Gorges) ; 2 and 3, Argent, 
a bull passant sable, coward, within a bor- 
dure of the second charged with twelve 
bezants (Cole). 

The following legend was added at the time 
of renovation :— 

“Restored A.p. 1881, chiefly at the expense of 
the Historical Society and citizens of the State 
of Maine, U.S.A., in memory of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, the tirst proprietor and governor of that 
province, A.b. 1635." 

Then follows a list of the family buried 
there :— 

Roger Budockshed, of Budockshed, Esq., of. 1576. 

Sir William Gor; ves, Knt., of. 1583. 

Dame Winifred Gorges, o/. 1599. 

Tristram Gorges, of Budoe kshed, Esq. ., ob. 1607. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gorges, ob. 1607. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

What was the family connexion between 
Sir Ferdinando and the Ferdinando Gorges 
who, in 1680, rebuilt the house, now the 
vicarage, at Eye, near Leominster, Hereford- 


means | Gorges who 


|was married to 


remarkable for the 
which adorns the 
ceilings of the rooms. Was the Ferdinando 
rebuilt it identical with the 
| Ferdinando Gorges whose daughter, Barbara, 
Thomas Coningsby, after- 
D.N.B.,’ xii. 11)? 
H. C. 
Soura Sea Scueme (9S. xii. 68).—In the 
British Museum are ninety-one volumes of 
papers of the South Sea Company (Add. 
MSS. 25,494-25,584); and in the Calendar 
Add. MS. 27,871 is thus described: “ Original 
powers of attorney, transfers, and other 
papers relating to the South Sea Company, 
1710-1720; with s/gnatures and seals of the 
shareholders.” P. ScarreRGoop. 


In August, 1862, Mr. D. M. Stevens, of 
Guildford, in reply to a querist who required 
the names of the holders of South Sea Stock 
from 1711 to 1720, said that he possessed a 
list of nearly 20,000 holders of said stock, 
from which he would be pleased to furnish 
any information. See 3™ 5. ii. 138. Possibly 
this may be of assistance to Mr. Pive. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


The house is 
plaster work 


wards Earl of Coningsby (‘ 


“Pur SHOULD FORTUNE FILL YOUR SAIL.” 
(9S, xii. 49).— Your correspondent A. T. B.-C 
will find the lines he requires in Cow per’s ’s 
translation of Horace, book ii. ode x. There 
are six verses ; the sixth reads thus :— 

If hindrances obstruct thy way, 

Thy magnanimity display, 

And let thy strength be seen ; 

But O! if Fortune fill thy sail 

With more than a propitious gale 

Take half thy canvas in. 
There is a retlection on the ode, by Cowper, 
of eight lines well worth reading. 

W. F. Newron. 
{ Many replies are acknowledged. ] 


KaAIMAKAM” (9% xii. 27, 70).—I have 
just received a cutting from your issue of 
25 July, in which Mr. C. Mason is good 
enough to supply the information I desired 
about the word Aaimakam. I have no 
doubt that his version is in the main correct, 
and I am glad to have it for purpose of 
reference ; but I would add (it being under- 
stood that I write just now without ‘diction- 
aries, &c.) that both forms Aaimakam and 
Kaimakan are admissible, and ask whether, 
in line 15 of col. **Del dormire,” &c., 
should not be Dei dormire, &e. 

W. Broaproor. 


“WeLTeR” (9° S. xi. 369, 457 ; xii. 74).— 
Your correspondent at the last reference, 
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with neta’ ignorance an racing and its 
phraseology, hg made two slips. Eclipse, 
carrying 12 st., was not “a welter-weight. 

It is the 12st. that is the welter- weight. 
Again, 
welter-weight has nothing to do with “a 
stout or heavy-bodied animal”; on the con- 
trary, with the requisite blood, stamina, and 
shape, a ‘‘rat of a horse,” to the eye, has 
often given weight and inches to others over 
his favourite distance. Theoretically, a 
welter-weight is that which should make a 
horse roll from distress at the finish of .a 
race, a sight frequently seen. HM. F. de 


“Hook iT” (9% xi. 348; xii. 33).—One 
has always been under the impression that 
this phrase had its origin either in the habit 
of workmen slinging their bag of tools 
behind them on ceasing work, preparatory 
to going home, or in the cessation of the 


the capacity of a horse to carry a| 


day's work of the harvester, who would sling | 


his reaping-hook over his shoulder on leaving 
the scene of his labour. It is commonly 
noticeable even to-day in London how 


plumbers and workmen in kindred trades | 
will throw their bag of tools at their back, | 
suspended by a hammer which serves the | 


purpose of a hook. Sailors have a similar 
expression, ‘ 
to make oneself scarce; to “bunk,” a s sailor 's 
hammock or bunk being his bed. Again, 
“to sling one’s Daniels” is to move on, to 
run away :— 

“He flung up his window with a furious bang 
cosces swore in horrible terms that if we did not that 
instant sling our Daniels—which the Trombone in- 
formed me 
would shy at us every heaveuly article of crockery 
his apartment contained. "’—Greenwood, * In Strange 
Company. 

Or the word “hook” may 
fingers—-re., to pick up one’s bundle and 
depart. In Northamptonshire and elsewhere 

“hook-fingered” is dishonest. There is, 
according to Jamieson, a harvest custom in 
Scotland called “throwing the hooks.” The 
bandster coilects all the reaping-hooks, and, 
taking them by the points, throws them 

upwards. The direction, whatever it ‘be, 
in which the point of the hook falls, is 
supposed to indicate the quarter in which 
the individual to whom it belongs will be 
employed as a reaper in the following 
harvest. If any one of them break in falling, 
the owner is to die before another harvest. 

HoLtpEN MacMicnarkt. 


apply to the 


“To take his hook” is a very common 
idiom in Lincolnshire. A man talking to me 
a few days ago about an affiliation case said, 
“TI heard him say that if the magistrates 


seems cer tain. 


‘to sling one’s hammock "—i.<., | 


| items—-were first 


was an equivalent for moving off—he | 


| ing errors made in the first: 


laid him on to pay owt, he should tak’ his 
hook an’ nivver be seen in these parts no 
more.” At Lincoln Assizes many years ago 
I was present at a trial relating to a savage 
assault which had taken place somewhere in 
the Isle of Axholme. A witness deposed 
that one of the persons implicated said in 
his presence, “I shall tak’ my hook an’ go 
ower Ouse into Yerksheer, an’ then they 
can't find me.” On hearing this the judge 
intervened by an inquiry as to what hook 
was meant, as no instrument of the kind 
had been mentioned in the previous part of 
the case. It might be of service if His 
Majesty’s judges when on circuit took with 
them a copy of Prof. Wright’s ‘English 
Dialect Dictionary.’ 
A Justice oF THE PEACE. 

Bacon on Hercutes (9 S. xi. 65, 154, 199, 
352; xii. 54).—I am sorry that under another 
heading than the above—‘ Shakespeare’s Geo- 
graphy ’—I supplied most of the illustrations 
which I gave you. Buta good thing - none 
the worse for being repeated even in ‘N.& Q 
My purpose was to show that in his works 
Bacon was not infallible—that he made as 
many mistakes as did Shakespeare or Sir 
Walter Scott, depending upon his memory 
for his quotations. 

May I add a few further references to 
Bacon's fallibility in this respect? The 
* Essays ’—consisting originally of ten short 
issued in 1596, the sole 
literary efforts of his pen in the course of 
nearly twenty years, while Shakespeare was 
pouring out pages of print by the yard. 
During his life Bacon rewrote these ‘ Essays’ 
five times, remodelled and augmented, and 
in the last edition he perpetuated the follow- 
In the fifth and 
tenth essays he misquoted Seneca, as he 
did in his * Wisdom of the Ancients’ and 

‘Advancement of Learning’; in essay 13 he 
misquotes Machiavelli; in essay 15 he mis- 
quotes Tacitus twice ; in essay 22 he misquotes 
Solomon; in the same essay Plutarch ; in 
essay 30 Celsus ; in essay 35 Herodotus ; and 
in essay 54 Cicero. Reynolds, the editor of 
the Clarendon Press edition of the ‘ Essays,’ 
gives no fewer than adozen inaccurate quota- 
tions in the first ten, and says, “ For accuracy 
in detail Bacon hi: ud no care whatever,” and 
that he ‘ ‘ freque ntly quoted from memory 
We find accordingly that the 
‘Essays’ abound in misquotations of a more 
or less important kind ” (p. xxvii). In Bacon's 
‘Promus’ we find similar mistakes made by 


Bacon, quite equal to the attribution of a 
sea-coast to Bohemia, the sea (or a canal) at 
Milan, and the game of billiards in the days 
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of Antony and Cleopatra. It is certain that 
Bacon made mistakes as did other people 
before and since. 
proved that Shakespeare was one of the best 
Latin scholars who ever lived, and obtained 
his knowledge of Greek through Latin trans- 
lations. Ben Jonson says Shakespeare had 
“small Latin.” Whom are we to believe ? 
GEORGE STRONACH. 


Tue Arpany (9 S. xii. 49).—Among a 
selection of prints, &c., from the Gardner 
Collection, which were exhibited at the open- 
ing of the Library and Museum of the Cor- 
poration of London in 1872, was a view of 
the first entrance to the Albany (designed 
and erected by Sir W. Chambers), in water 
colour. 5S. P. is possibly aware of the ample 
information afforded in Wheatley’s ‘London.’ 

J. Hotpen 


Mrs. Martyr, Srncer anp Actress: C. H. 
Witson (9° 8. xii. 107).—For an account of 
the life and writings of Charles Henry Wil- 
son, sometime editor of the (razettecr, who 
died 12 May, 1808, see Baker’s ‘ Biog. Dramat.,’ 
vol. i. part ii. 751. G. F. R. B. 


County Councit Boarp ScHoots (9 8. 
xii. 107).—Mr. CoLeMAn’s question is singu- 
larly confused. What does the heading 
mean? board schools, properly so called, 
have nothing to do with County Councils. 
Under the Education Act of 1902 all schools 
under the entire and direct control of the 
new local education authorities — county, 
borough, and urban district councils—become 
‘provided ” schools, or, as the Board of 
Education has suggested, ‘* Council” schools. 
When the Act is fully in force all over the 
country the term “ Board” will be extinct. 
At present it exists where the new authorities 
have not taken over the schools, consequently 
a “Council Board ” school is impossible. 

Then Mr. CoLeMAN asks for information 
about “ parish” rates. Hereagain the County 
Council heading is quite inapplicable. Before 
the passing of the Act of 1902 a school rate, 
so far as England was concerned, was levied 
only in those boroughs and parishes where 
elementary education was locally under the 
control of a School Board. Full particulars 
of the school rates levied in these boroughs 
and parishes have been published annually 
in the Blue-books issued by the Board of 
Education. Of course no returns under the 
Act of 1902 can vet be issued, it having been 
only a few months in force in some places, 
while in others it has not yet come into 
operation. Mr. CoLEMAN complains of the 
**excessive” nature of school rates. Much 


| 


Mr. Churton Collins has | 


could be said on the other side ; but I trust 
the education controversy will not enter the 
neutral field of N. & 

G. L. Arrerson. 

Wimbledon. 

Iam now able to reply in part to my own 
query. There has very recently been issued 
“The Report of the London County Council 
for the Year 1900-1, prepared by the Clerk to 
the Council” (G. L. Gomme). The book 
contains upwards of 300 pages, and describes 
the Council's powers, financial, administrative, 
&e., and has an excellent index. If the 
School Board would issue a similar report 
the public would possess much interesting 
and valuable information. 

Everarp Home CoLeman, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


* OVERSLAUGH ” (9 §, xi. 247, 331 ; xii. 93). 
—I have just found the word “overslagh” in 
the dictionary which is at the end of Simes’s 
‘Military Medley, second edition, 1768. 
Perhaps it may be in the first edition, in 
which case a still earlier date will have been 
obtained for it. 

The explanation of the meaning of the word, 
and the accompanying table to illustrate it, 
which are given in Smith's ‘ Military Diction- 
ary, 1779, have been taken from the ‘ Military 
Medley.’ W. &. 


ANATOMIE VIVANTE (9 S. xii. 49).—The 
* Living Skeleton” was exhibited at the 
‘Chinese Saloon” in Pall Mall in 1825. 
Claude Ambroise Seurat was the name of 
the being so designated. He was a native 
of Troyes, in Champagne, and was then 
twenty-eight years old. His health was 
good, but his skin resembled parchment, and 
his ribs could be counted and handled like 
pieces of cane. He was exhibited nude except 
about the loins; the arm from the shoulder 
to the elbow was like an ivory German flute ; 
the legs were straight, and the feet well 
formed. There is a long account of this won- 
derful freak, with engravings illustrating his 
front, profile, and back, in Hone’s ‘ Every- 
Day Book’ (26 July), pp. 509 to 517. A writer 
in the Daily Telegraph of 31 December, 1902, 
under the heading * Modern Piccadilly,’ seems 
to be in error in saying that the “ Anatomie 
Vivante” “was exhibited at the Egyptian 
Hall on the dispersal of Bullock's Museum.” 
Another “ Living Skeleton,” British this time, 
was shown at the Coburg Theatre in Waterloo 
Bridge Road, Lambeth, in rivalry with * the 
Pall Mall object.” See the *‘ Every-Day Book,’ 
22 August, p. 565. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcuaet. 
[Many replies acknowledged. | 
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Lapy NorrincHam (9 §S, ix. 128, 213, 455 ; 
x. 11, 97, 336).—The Vew York Times of 


13 March, 1902, has the following : 

“Frederick Sulzbach, 
children, appeared before Magistrate 
Philadelphia, to-day, and charged two of his sons, 
Frank aged eighteen and Lewis sixteen, with non- 
support. Sulzbach told the magistrate he was fifty- 
two years old and had been married four times. 


By his first wife he had five children, by his second | 
Che oldest living child 


fourteen, by his third four 
is twenty-nine years old and the youngest an infant.” 


I clipped the following from a New York | 
paper, the date and title of which I have 


not :— 


“In the Harleian MSS., Nos. 78 and 980, in the 
library of the British Museum, mention is made | 
The parties were a 
Scotch weaver and his wife (not wives), who were 


of an extraordinary family. 


the parents of sixty-two children. The majority 


were boys; the record mentions that forty-six of the | 
male chik iren lived to manhood, and only four of 


the daughters lived to be grown-up women. Thirty- 


nine of the sons were living r in the year 1630. It is 
recorded in one of the old histories of Newcastle 
that ‘acertyne gentleman of large estaytes’ rode 
* thirty and ‘three miles beyond the Tyne’ to prove | 
It is further related that 
Sir J. Bowers adop ted ten of the sons, and three | 


this wonderful story 


other ‘ landed gentlemen’ took ten each. The re- 
maining members of the family were brought up by 
the parents. 

Joun TOWNSHEND. 


ACCENTUATION (9 S xi. 408, 515; 
Prophesying is risky work, and it | 
may be worth noting that Italian stresses 


xii. 94).— 


ettolitvé and kildmetri, so we shall probably 
do the like. O. O. H. 


Wiscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The A rin Empire the Three Re iqna of 


Hi nry /1., Richard and John, a.p. 1154-1216. 

By Sir James H. Ramsay, M.A. (Sonnenschein | 

& Co.) 
Or the great historical work on which he has long 
been engaged Sir James Ramsay of Bamtf now 
furnishes a third instalment. His aim, as has 
already been stated (see 8" S. ii. 19), is to supply 
from the original sources an authoritative history 
of England during the first fifteen hundred years 
of her existence. The first volume, issued by the 
same publishers as the present, consists of ‘The 
Foundations of England; or, Twelve Centuries of 
British History, from rc. 55 to 1154.’ The second 
carries the record to 1216; while ‘ Lancaster and 
York, issued by the Oxford University Press, deals 
with the period between 1394 and 1458. There yet 


fathor of 
Harrison, 
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On the whole, his estimate of Cceeur 
} le Lion seems less favourable than that of Stubbs. 
Richard was, Sir James holds, ‘*a man of nervous, 
excitable temperament rather than an Ironsides. 
| wit frequent attacks of illness are inconsistent 
with the idea of indomitable strength. “ He loved 
war and he shone in arms.” Hew as not only a fine 
| warrior, but an able commander. ‘ Judged by the 
| most moderate standard, he must be pronounced 
|a bad king and a vicious man.” These be hard 
words, subseque ently qualified by the 
that Richard remained to the end of his life “ 
| high-spirited, reckless, overbearing schoolboy, with 
|} out sense of responsibility or duty, but fully satis- 
| fied in his own mind that might made right.” It 
| is remarkable to notice the apparent difference in 
| stature between Richard and John, the former, 
| according to his monument at Fontevrault, being 
about six feet two in height, and the latter, accord- 
| ing to the effigy on i tomb, only five feet six. A 
| presentation of the face of Richard is among the 
| illustrations to the volume. To John, the worst of 
the Angevin kings, Sir James is, naturally, stern. 
| What distinguishes John from the rest is his 
| *“* pettiness, meanness, and spitefulness.” We seek 
| in vain for “one good deed, one kindly act, to set 
| against his countless offendings.” The one cheering 
thing in connexion with his reign is that “ the 
| faultiness of the sovereign proved the salvation of 
the people. Had John been less intolerable, C lergy 
and Commons might never have 
| together to win Magna Charta.” It is not pretended 
that these views have any great originality or 
novelty. 

In the present volume, as in his preceding 
works, the author is at much pains to test by 
record evidence—the only trustworthy authority 

-the accuracy of the reports concerning the 
number of troops taking part in any named en- 
| counter. He has arrived at the conclusion that the 
| numbers have. as a rule, been multiplied by ten. 
| Military affairs still occupy much attention. 
| Richard’s ¢ ampaign in the Holy Land constitutes 
the most animated portion of his volume, while 
the description of the battle of Bouvines is the 
| result of a close study of the district. The early 
ages are occupied with the Becket controversy. 


{ow turbulent was Becket, and how completely 
the views he expressed would, if carried out, have 
| paralyzed all government, and “ relegated Eng sland 

|} to the theocratic imbecility of Anglo-Saxon days,” 
| is clearly em tote as is the constantly defiant atti- 
tude the bishops held to the king and the Court. 

How injudicious and how unpopular was the arch- 
bishop’s conduct throughout is also demonstrated. 
The brilliant portraiture of Bishop Stubbs Sir 
James does not attempt to rival. His work is, 
however, ripe, scholarly, and trustworthy, and 
ranks with the labours of Mr. Round and Miss 
Norgate, indebtedness to whom is frankly acknow- 
ledged. It is doubtful whether in any one work a 

| history more serviceable and compendious can be 
seen of a period in which was laid the foundation 
| of our literature. 


remains, accordingly, the time between the death | 


of John in 1216 and the accession of Henry IV. In 
his latest work Sir James covers a period occu- 
pied by many distinguished writers, and notably 
by the late Bishop of Oxford, the influence of | 
whose labours is necessarily felt throughout the book. 
It is natutal to compare our author's verdicts upon 
the Angevin monarchs with those of his brilliant 


| Cardif Records, Edited by John Hobson Matthews. 
Vol. IV. (Sotheran & Co.) 
| Tue fourth volume of the Cardiff municipal records 
| appears, happily, from the same able and indus- 
trious pen to which are owing the three previous 
| volumes, which, on their appearance at intervals of 
| something over a year, have been duly noted in 
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our columns. 
volume differ from its predecessors. 
tail pieces, on the antiquarian merit of which we 
have previously commented, are now executed by 
the alleen For any artistic shortcomings in their 
execution apology is made in the correctness of 
heraldic design and a minuteness of detail the anti- 
quary will know how to prize. 
consist of the shields of the later medieval lords of 
Glamorgan, De Clare, Despencer, Beauchamp, and 
Neville; and of Cardiff, Herbert of Cardiff, Wind- 

sor, and Crichton Stuart; the King of England 
(ancient): Anglo-Norman Barons in the Vv ale, 

and inferior lords or old Welsh gentry of the 
county; while the tailpieces consist of old buildings 
and spots of interest. In addition to these things 
there are a fine portrait of Lord Windsor, the Mayor 
of Cardiff in 1895-6, and well-executed photographs 
of the more important buildings. It has been pre- 
viously said that the mercantile importance of 
Cardiff is of growth comparatively recent. Mr. 

Matthews points out that already the conversation 
of the great part is polyglot, and that in a walk 
from the Hayes bridge to the Pier Head one may, 
apart from all question of dialects, hear a dozen 
languages, and declares that all the principal 
European nationalities are represented among the 
established merchants and tradesmen of the town 
and port. 

The early chapters deal with what is called ‘ The 
Winning of Glamorgan,’ and are derived from MSS 
formerly the property of the “‘Cymreigyddion ” of 
Abergavenny, mostly transcribed by Edward 
Williams (lolo Morganwg), and now in the pos- 
session of Mrs. Herbert, of Llanover. By the term 
is meant the conquest of Glamorgan by the Nor- 
mans in the reign of William Rufus. Mr. Matthews 
is at the pains to explain what is the value of 
the local Welsh chronicles embodied in these 
MSS. This lies, he holds, in their idyllic pic- 
turesqueness or the seductive art which transports 
us “into the Celtic dreamland, where, in a magic 

mist, is conjured up a vision of kindly C ambro- 
British kings, courteous princes, lovely heiresses, 
tyrannical Norman barons, holy bishops, and faith- 
ful clansmen moving ghostlike about the shining, 
fertile vale of Glamorgan.” Far enough seem these 
things from the sober prose of municipal record ; 
but our author shows us how closely portions of 
them are associated with the history he supplies. 
Alike commendable are the air and the interest 
of the legends transcribed. An account of the 
conquest of Glamorgan by Sir Robert fitz Haymon 
and his twelve knights is very striking, and the 
pedigrees which follow are held to have authority 
as well as interest. Forty-seven pages are occu- 
pied with these documents, and the second 
chapter eo ge further gleanings from the Record 
Office which are of great antiquity, and contain 

valuable details of medieval life. The extracts 
the Star proceedings reveal remark- 
able pictures of the lawlessness prevalent during 
the reigns of Henry VIIL., Edward, and Mary. In 
the miscellanies of the Exe hequer we come again on 
the name of the Turbervilles, and a few Civil War 
memoranda, 1644-8, and can study how, after 1645, 
the Welsh, till then constant to Ce ag began to 
fall off and declare themselves for the Parliament. 
Subsequently (1679) we come upon proofs of the 
execution of priests and the general hatred of Roman 
Catholics. Extracts from the Minutes of Council 
occupy chaps. iv.-vi., and cover the period from 1708 


In one respect only does the latest | to 1880. 
he head and | 


The headpieces | 


Chap. vii. supplies minutes of the Cardiff 
Street Commissioners and the Cardiff Board of 
Health, 1774-1865. In these we find that the 
practice of ‘* boxing the Charlies” extended from 
London to Cardiff. How far the excellent work, 
with which so much progress has been made, is to 
be continued we know not. Another volume is, 
however, promised. 


Six Dramas of Calderon. Freely translated by 
Edward FitzGerald. (Moring.) 
Amon the beautifully printed volumes of ‘“ The 
King’s Classics” none is more welcome than the 
reprint of FitzGerald’s renderings of Calderon. 
Free as they are, these translations are models 
in their way, and convey a faithful idea of the 
representative plays eek The original edition 
has long been yore ng and the reprint is, so 
far as we recall, equal to it in all respects and 
superior in some. Dr. H. Oelsner has edited the 
volume and supplied a preface and some valuable 
notes. We should like to know more concerning 
‘La Cloison’ of Ronquit, through which, it is said, 
‘El Escondido y la Tapada’ reac the English 
stage in the shape of Bickerstaffe’s ‘ "Tis Well it’s 
no Worse.’ Ronquit appears in no French bio- 
graphical or bibliographical work with which we 
are acyuainted, nor is a title such as * La Cloison’ 
to be found in the lists of acted French plays. The 
volume, which is a gem, has a good portrait of 
Calderon. 


The Valkyries. By E. F. Benson. (Dean & Son.) 
Tuts volume, which is at least as much myth as 
romance, is the first of a series of works to be 
founded on the themes of grand operas which the 
publishers have in preparation. These will corre- 
spond, to some extent, with the ‘ Tales from Shake- 
speare’ of the Lambs. Designs by T. Noyes Lewis 
present those daughters of ‘Wotan and Erda who 
are, perhaps, the most picturesque beings in Scan- 
dinavian mythology, as well as the ill-fated and 
incestuous loves of Siegmund and Sieglinde. Com- 
panion volumes will presumably deal with the loves 
of Siegfried and Brunnhilde, the Niebelungs, and 
the R heingold. 


Pror. J. W. Haves, M.A., F.S.A., has issued in 
a separate form a few copies of his admirable The 
Fame of King Alfred, delivered as a presidential 
address, on 2 3 October, 1901, before the Hampstead 
Literary Society at Stantield House. Prof. Hales 
succeeded as President of the Society the late Sir 
Walter Besant. 


the strange title of Bathonian Dickensiana 
Mr. R. H. Fryar, of Bath, is issuing a plate pre- 
senting, in a composite form, the spots illustrative 
of the associations, personal and literary, of Dickens 
with Bath. Royal C rescent, The Saracen’s Head,” 
the Pump Room, the ‘ ‘ Beaufort Arms,” and No. 25, 
St. James Square, are omnes the places depicted. 


MEssks. RovTLEDGE promise for speedy publica- 
tion ‘A Dictionary of Names, se Ag and 
Surnames of Persons, Places, and Things,’ by 
Mr. Latham. It will be on a more extensive 
scale than anything of the kind yet attempted, 
and will supply references by means of which 
further information can be obtained from existing 
authorities. It will thus form a supplement to 
ordinary biographical, classical, and geographical 
dictionaries. 
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BookseLLers’ CATALOGUES. 

SATALOGUES, among other things, show signs of 
holiday intluences, and second-hand books, like new 
ones, are experiencing 
Dobell’s list is mainly miscellaneous. Some items 
of highest interest are found, principally in the 
early pages. A first folio Ben Jonson, with all the 
parts in first editions, and with the rare printed 
title to the second part, is marked 55/., a price 
which a few years ago would have been regarded as 
preposterous, but is now probably less than its 
value. A collection of old plays contains many 
Beaumont and Fletchers, Chapmans, 
Newcastles, &c. Ford's *Fancies Chaste and 
Noble,’ 1638, is a great rarity, as is Haughton’s 
*A Pleasant Comedie; or, Woman will have her 
Will,’ 1631. A fifth Burns is priced 4/. 4+., and 
*The Vicar of Waketield, with Rowlandson’s 
ylates, 12/. 12s. Early Borrows and Brontés, a col- 
Cones of jest-books, a second of chap-books, a 
Dekker’s * Batchellor’s Banquet’ (black-letter, 1677), 
some first Shelleys, and a collection of “Ned” 
Wards stand out conspicuous, 

In another “‘ short” catalogue of Mr. Voynich are 
some curious works on witchcraft; a Crispus de 
Montibus, Venice, 1490, remarkable as perhaps 
the earliest specimen of woodcuts printed in three 
colours; some early Petrarchs, including the 
*Trionti,’ 1490; a Magnus Olaus, * Historia delle 
Cente et a Papeus Comedia de Samaritano Evan- 
selico,’ 4to, 142, very rare, not in Brunet and other 
a Castiglione, ‘ 1] Cortigiano,’ trans- 
lated into Castilian by R. J. Boscan, 1539, 6/. 6s. 
(productions of the early Spanish presses are mostly 
rare, thanks, probably, to the action of the Inquisi- 
tion); Wagenaer, ‘Le Nouveau Miroir des Voiages 
Marins,’ Antwerp, 1600, with a view of Elsinore of 
about the time of Shakespeare; the first French 
translation of Shakespeare, Paris, 1776-82, curious 
and searce, 12/. i2s.; Ariosto, Suppositi’; third 
edition of Burton's ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 1664; 
a Corvinus, ‘Heptachordum Danicum,’ containing 
old Danish songs; a collection of medieval writers, 
Duns Scotus, Raymond Lulli, &c. ; the ‘Sermones 
(Juadragesimales’ of Jac. de Voragine, tifteenth- 
century MS.; a Gratianus, Venice, Jenson, 1477, 
and a Jac. de Voragine, ‘ Legends of the Saints,’ 
translated into Italian, from the same press, 1475, 
8/. 10x. ; a very scarce Bohemian ‘ He tbat” 12/. 12s. ; 
Massinger’s ‘New Way to Pay Old 
edition, 12/. 12s; Lodge’s Seneca; John Abbot's 
‘Jesus Pretigured, 1623, a scarce English poem; 
and Latin Bibles, including one printed at Vicenza, 
1476. 

Mr. T. Thorp’s second London catalogue treads 
closely on the heels of the tirst. Among the choicest 
items in it are Seguin’s ‘ La Dentelle,’ 1875, uncut, 
14/. 10s.; Ackermann’'s ‘ Repository,’ 24 vols. in 12, 
7/. 10s. (coloured fashion plates are greatly in de- 
mand): a fine copy of that most revoltingly indecent 
work ‘Les Liaisons Dangereuses,’ with Monnet’s 
plates, 1796, 5/. 10s. ; many sporting books; the 
Britannia, 1840-9, containing many articles by 
Thac keray not hitherto reprinted ; Samuel Wes- 
ley’s ‘Maggots; or, Poems on Several Subjects, 
1685; Rogers's ‘A Cruising Voyage round a 
World,’ said to have helped Defoe in his ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’; a series of publications of the Palwon- 
tographical Society; one of the Early English 


Text Society; the Villon Society's chap-book re- 


uslack season. Mr. Bertram | 


| 


prints; three autograph letters of interest by 
Charles Dickens; Piranesi's ‘ Rome,’ 34/. 10s. ; 
Picard’s * Ceremonies,’ a very tine copy, 12/. 12s. ; and 
Cc uffers's ‘ Keramic Gallery.’ A reviewer's copy 

Thackeray’s ‘ Prose Works,’ 24 vols. out of 30, 
is for with a ,bromise of the other 
on their appearance ! 

Mr. E. Menken offers Worlidge’s * Antique Gems’ 
for 4/. i. ; a set of Parker’s ‘ Archwology of Rome’; 
Schrenck’s * Portraits of Emperors, Kings, &c.,’ 
Innspruck, 1603; Burke’s * Extinct and Dormant 
Baronetcies, with arms emblazoned; Burke's 
‘Heraldic Illustrations,’ 1844-57; a tine book of 
costumes, plates by Desrais, coloured; a Latin 
Terence, 1499, with the famous woodcuts; the 
** French Court Memoirs” ; some histories of guilds ; 
Maitland’s * London’; W alpole’s s ‘Letters’; Leigh 
Hunt’s the Examiner ; the * Musée de France’; a 
Ms. Psalter of the fourteenth century ; a Ramusio’s 

* Navigation,’ 3 vols. folio; and a series of Cal- 
decott plates. 

Among a large number of miscellaneous books, 
Burnsiana and the like, issued by Mr. Richard 
Cameron, of Edinburgh, are the two series of the 
curious *‘ Reminiscences of the Monks of St. Giles’; 
Gale and Fells collection of ‘Old English Writers,’ 
3 vols. folio, 6/. 10s. ; and various works concerning 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c. 

Mr. Birmingham, of Plymouth, issues a catalogue 


|of much interest to students of local history. 


Under Devon and Cornwall are found the most 
attractive items. 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents niust observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 


Grorck Stroxacu.—Your proof reached us too 
late to permit of the longer additions being made. 

CornkIGENDA.—Ante, p. 109, col. 2, L. 24 from foot, 
for “is” read if. L. 3 trom foot, omit hyphen after 
“there.” 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (AUGUST) 


ELLIS & ELVEY. | LEIGHTON’ S 
DEALERS IN RARE BOOKS, MANU- | CATALOGUE OF EARLY PRINTED AND 

SCRIPTS, AND OLD PRINTS. | OTHER INTERESTING BOOKS, MANU- 
NOW READY. price fd. each. SCRIPTS, AND BINDINGS. 


CATALOGUE (No. 102), BOOKS relating to AUSTRAL~ Parts I. and 1). containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, 
ASIA, ASTRONOMY, MUSIC, IRBLAND, SCOTLAND price 3s. each, 
&c , with a choice Selection of Engraved Portraits. P » 
arts ILI, and 1V. D—H, with 2 
CATALOGUE (No. 101), MISCELLANEOUS. “a ee 


CATALOGUE (No. 100), EARLY PRINTED BOOKS, , 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, MUSIC, &e., with a Short History of | Pat ¥- I—M, with 140 Illustrations in Facsimile, price 2s. 


the Bookselling Business carried on continuously since its | d. & dj. LE | G HTON, 


Kstablishment in 1723 at 
20, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 40, BREWER STREET, GOLDEN an w. 


A. MAURICE & CO. | RICHARD CAMERON, 


Ancient and Modern Booksellers and | | Antiquarian and General Bookseller 
Printsellers, and Printseller. 


23, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 1, SOUTH ST. DAVID STREET, EDINBURGH 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES of Fine Books | orespaiemaeasebesmmneaaree 
and Engravings post free on application. Scottish Literature — History, Topography, 
The following just published:—No. 132, New Family History, Poetry, Drama, 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, Standard Books in fine Binding, Fine Asta, Os. 
Periodical Catalogues sent 


&e. 


E. PARSONS & SONS. 
CATALOGUES now ready. Gratis. 


1. SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

2. ETCHINGS by WHISTLER, SEYMOUR, HADEN, &c. 

3. MEZZOTINT of LADIES, CELE- 
BRITIES, &c. 

4. CLEARANCE “caveneau ES of WORKS on FINE 
| ARTS, BOOKS of ENGRAVINGS, COLOURED 
| PLATE BOOKS, Xc. 
| Books, Engravings, Ktchings, Oil ~ een Miniatures, 


PORTRAITS, MEZZOTINTS, VIEWS, &e. i Purcbased for Cas 
Established half a noi 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


Series. 
BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH, Jree on 


From a Library to a Single Volume, 


JAMES RIMELL & SON,| 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
(Late of $1, Oxford Street), 
Books on the Fine Arts, Topography, and 
Illustrated Books generally. 


15, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 


BOOKS OF FIVE CENTURIES. | 


Karly Printing and Incunabula—Americana—Ol! Almanacs 
—Drama and Stage - Shakespeariana—Familv History and | 
Sport- 


Husbandry and Gardening - 


Heraldic Manuse:ipts— 
Songs and Sallads 


ing— Broadsides — Old Engravings 


Marly Poetry—Bibliography and Literary History —Kuylish 


Voyages and Travels—Historical Manuscripts 


Bindings 


History 
Englich Topography 
Curiosa and Faceticze 
on many otber Subjects. 
CATALOGUE of 94 pages, aloo CATALOGUE of 2,000 
ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, post free. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


24, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 


(One Minute from Piccadilly Circus). 


Theological Cor troversies 
—Witcheraft—Tiials—and Old Books 


G. BIRMINGHAM, 
New and Second-Hand Bookseller, 

5, WESTWELL STREET, PLYMOUTH, 
JUST ISSUED. 
CATALOGUE OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN BOOKS 


From the Library of the late Col. PEARD, “ Garibaldi’s 
Englishman,” and other Sources, 


ust free on application, 


3. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT, &c. 

OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 
W. H SMITH & § ON, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bovkstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 

THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 

Published Offered 

at at 
FERN GROWING. Fifty Years’ Experience in Crossing and Cultivation, with a List of the most s. d. s. 4d, 
important Varieties, and a History of the neneined of Multiple Parentage, &c. By E. J. LOWE. 

OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. By E. J. LOWE, F.R.S. With 79 Coloured Pilates and 

90° Wood Engravings. 2 vols. royal Svo ... 12 0 21 0 
BEST SEASON on RECORD, The (Selected and Reprinted from the Field). By Capt. PENNELL 

ELMHIRST. With Illustrations, coloured and plain eve W 6 3 4 
BOWERS, G.—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20 Full- Page Coloured Plates. Oblong eve 12 6 5 6 
MR. CROP’S HARRIERS. Illustrated by G. Bowers with 20 Facsimile Water-Colour Sketches and 

23 Black-and-White Drawings. Oblong, cloth 10 6 46 
FAMOUS CRICKETERS and CRICKET GROU NDS, ‘1895. Edited by Cc. Ww. - ALCOCK. Portraits of 

all the Cricketers of the Present Day. Half-roan wo 86 
ANGLER’'S NOTE-BOOK and NATURALIST RECORD. 2 vols. 1220. 5 0 
“YEAR of SPORT and NATURAL HISTORY: Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Falconry, ana Fishing. 

Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. With numerous beautiful Illustrations. 4dto 20.4. *W 6 
GRIMBLE, A.—The DEER FORESTS of SCOTLAND. Illustrated by A. Thorburn. Large Paper, 

only 500 Copies printed. Folio... ee - 50 0 .. 31 6 
HAW KER, Col. P., The DIARY of (Author of Instructions to Young Sportsmen’ » 1802-53. With an 

Introduction by Sir R. PAYNK-GALLWEY, Bart. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo P 32.0 .. 1 6 
KIRBY, F. V., F.Z.S.—IN HAUNTS of WILD GAME: a Hunter-Naturalist’s Wanderings from 

Kahlamba to Limbobo. With a Portrait, numerous Illustrations by C. Whymper, and Map. 

Demy 8vo BS 
SPORT. By W. BROMLRY- DAVENPORT, Illustrated by Lieut.-General H. Hope Crealock, C.B. 3 6 20 
MAYHEW, E.—ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. New Kdition. 400 Pictorial Representations. 

Half-bound, 8vo - 12 6 7 6 

ILL USTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Fifteenth Edition. Revised by J.T. LUPTON, 

DIXON, C —ANNALS of BIRD LIFE. 7 6 3 0 
——— BIRDS of OUR RAMBLES eee ove ove ove wo 3 0 

JOTTINGS ABOUT BIRDS ... eve ove ove ove ee © 3 0 

NESTS and EGGS of NON- INDIGENOUS BIRDS ow 6 0 3 0 

- The MIGRATION of BRITISH BIRDS 7 6 3.0 
ANGLER'S | peas The. Kdited by the Right Hon, Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, “Bart., and F. G. 

AFLAL 
PIKE and PERCH. With Notes on Record Pike and a Chapter on the Black Bass and other 

Sporting Members of the Perch Family. By ALFRED JARDINE. Illustrated . 5 0 26 
COARSE FISH. With Notes on Taxidermy, Fishing in the Lower Thames. By CHARLES H. 

WHEELEY. Iliustrated 5 0 26 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT FISHERIES. By J. WATSON, F.L.S. Illustrated « §& O 26 
SOUTH COUNTRY TROUT STREAMS. By G. A. B. DEWAR. Illustrated... eve & 2 6 
SALMON and SKA TROUT. By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL . ene ww 36 5 0 

- SEA FISH. By F.G. AFLALO. Illustrated ... 5 0 26 
QUEEN’S HOUNDS, The, and STAG-HUNTING RECOL LECTIONS. By ‘LORD ‘RIBBLESDALE, 

Master of the Buckhounds, 1892-95. With 24 Plates and 35 Illustrations in the Text, including 

Reproductions from Oil Paintings in the possession of Her the a. 

by G. D. Giles, and from 8vo ... 
BADMINTON LIBRARY (roxburgh), new each 12 6 au & § 

BOATING, by W. B. WOODGATE, with an MOUNTAINEERING, by C. T. DENT. With 
Introduction by the Rev. E. WARRE, contributions by W. M. CONWAY, D. W. 

D.D., and a Chapter on Rowing at en by FRESHFIELD, and others. With an Intro- 
&. HARVEY MASON. With numerous duction by Mr. JUSTICE WILLS. 
Illustrations 

CYCLING, by VISCOUNT BURY, K.C.M.G., RACING and STEEPLE-CHASING. Illustrated 

and G. LACY HILLIER. With numerous by J. Bturgees. 
Illustrations. 
BADMIBTOR LIBRARY, The, of SPORTS and PASTIMES. Edited by His Grace the DUKE of 

BRAU FORT, K.G., "Assisted by A. K.T. WATSON. Comprising—Atbletics, Archery, Big Game, 

Billiards, Boating, Cricket, Coursing, Cycling, Dancing. Driving, Fencing, Fishing (2 vols.), 

Football, Golf, Hunting, Mountainee ering, Poetry of Sports, Racing, Riding, Sea-Fishing, Shooting 

2 , —_ ), Skating, Swimming, Tennis, Yachting (2 vols.), 2% vols. Crown Svo, half morocco, gilt tops 

326 
ST. LEGER STAKES, HISTORY of the, 1776-1901. By J.S. FLETCHER. Four Coloured Piates and 
32 other Illustrations oe wee om one FR 
Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings. Chancery B.C. ; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Athenvum I’ress, Kream’s uildings, Chancery Lane, E. C.—Saturday, Argust 22, 1906 
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